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Standard  Word  vs.  Shorthand  Stroke 
In  Shorthand  Dictation 

PAUL  L.  TURSE 


OUIS  A.  LESLIE’S  excellent  article  in  the 
January  B.E.W.  concerning  the  standard 
word  in  shorthand  dictation  is  very  enlighten¬ 
ing.  The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the 
standard  word  seem  to  be  well  founded,  but  the 
question  might  be  raised  whether  an  equally 
good  defense  could  not  be  made  for  the  short¬ 
hand  stroke  or  shorthand  character  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  unit  of  measurement.  It  would  seem  that,  if 
at  all  practical,  the  factors  to  be  measured  are 
purely  the  physical  movements  or  pen  strokes 
w'hich  are  required  to  get  dictation  recorded  in 
shorthand. 

When  the  standard  word  of  1.4  syllables 
is  used,  an  assumption  is  made  that  the  greater 
the  syllabic  intensity  or  syllable  content  per 
word,  the  greater  the  number  of  shorthand 
characters  to  be  written  and,  therefore,  the  rela¬ 
tively  more  difficult  (in  a  given  time)  the  dic¬ 
tation.  This,  no  doubt,  is  generally  true  of 
sufficiently  large  general  vocabulary  samplings, 
as  Mr,  Leslie  points  out. 

Yet  the  dissertation  referred  to  in  Mr.  Leslie’s 
article  shows  how  unreliable  the  standard  word 
can  be  when  it  fails  to  distinguish  between 
the  difficulty  of  dictated  matter  of  1.4  syllabic 
intensity  and  matter  of  1.8.  At  normal  dicta¬ 
tion  speeds,  these  limits  represent  a  range  of 
from  average  to  extreme  difficulty.  The  validity 
of  any  measure  may  be  questioned  when  it  fails 
to  differentiate  between  these  limits  even  among 
words  of  high  frequency,  especially  when  ran¬ 
dom  samplings  of  dictated  matter  may  contain 
as  much  as  40  to  60  per  cent  of  such  words. 


Aside  from  factors  of  familiarity  and  non¬ 
familiarity  (common  words  as  distinguished 
from  uncommon  words),  which  may  throw  the 
accuracy  of  the  standard  word  off,  there  are  the 
matters  of  shorthand  abbreviation  and  phrase- 
ability.  Note  the  following  example: 

Actual  Shorthand 

Sample  Words  Syllables  Characters 

A.  I  will  be  able  .  4  4  4 

B.  John  makes  him  squirm  4  4  15 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  word  count 
and  syllable  count  are  constant.  Yet  in  terms 
of  number  of  shorthand  characters  required  and 
facility  of  execution,  sample  B  is  about  four 
times  as  difficult  (to  write  in  the  same  amount 
of  time)  as  sample  A. 

This  illustration  may  seem  to  be  a  defense 
for  the  shorthand  stroke  as  a  basis  for  meas¬ 
urement,  but  consider  another  example: 

Shorthand 

Sample  W^ords  Characters 

A.  As  a  matter  of  fact  ....  5  5 

B.  Will  he  go  in  there  .  .  5  5 

Though  the  number  of  words  and  the  number 
of  shorthand  characters  are  constant,  all  writ¬ 
ing  movements  considered,  sample  B  is  about 
twice  as  difficult  (to  write  in  the  same  amount 
of  time)  as  sample  A.  It  is  obvious,  that, 
as  a  unit  of  measure,  the  shorthand  stroke 
can  also  be  made  unreliable  by  phraseability 
and  abbreviation  inherent  in  certain  parts  of 
random  dictation.  The  suggestion  might  be 
ventured,  however,  that  the  shorthand  stroke 
is  less  subject  to  such  influences  than  the  syl¬ 
lable  count.  Of  course,  precise  definition  of 


the  term  "shorthand  stroke”  offers  decided 
challenges  when  such  matters  as  variation  in 
stroke  length,  in  line  position,  in  blending, 
and  in  phraseability  are  confronted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  each  of  the  various 
methods  proposed — namely,  actual  word  count, 
standard  word  count,  and  shorthand  stroke 
count — all  have  some  relationship  to  difficulty. 
All  three  methods  "miss”  often  enough  to  be 
questioned.  The  real  problem  would  be  to 
determine  and  use  the  method  that  misses 
the  least  often.  As  Mr.  Leslie  suggests,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  may  offer  too  many 
practical  difficulties  to  make  it  worth  while. 
All  difficulties  considered,  probably  one  of  the 
best  defenses  for  the  syllable  count  method 
is  that  a  syllable  is  authoritatively  defined  and 
is  cousisten‘.  Another  good  defense  is  that  a 
large  number  of  shorthand  strokes  express  syl¬ 
lable  units  such  as  occur  in  many  of  the  briet 
forms,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

Finally,  lest  teachers  of  typewriting  feel  too 
smug  about  the  accuracy  of  the  standard  five- 
stroke  word  in  typing,  it  can  be  pointed  out 
that  even  that  measure  is  not  foolproof.  One 
need  only  to  compare  the  difficulty  of  "stand¬ 
ard”  five-stroke  words  containing  mostly 
double-letter  sequences,  one-finger  sequences, 
and  adjacent-finger  sequences  with  words 
containing  mostly  alternating-hand  sequences, 
home-row  sequences,  and  first-  and  second- 
finger  sequences  to  learn  how^  far  short 
this  method  falls  of  being  a  perfect  measuring 
device  for  typing  speed. 

Editor’s  Note 

Some  of  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Turse 
have  been  discussed  more  fully  by  Mr.  Leslie 
in  a  series  of  three  articles  that  appeared  in 
the  Gregg  News  Letter  for  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  1943,  and  January,  1944,  under  the 
title,  "Shorthand  Tests  and  Measurements.” 

In  those  articles,  Mr.  Leslie  points  out  that 
at  the  moment  the  best  measurement  of  the 
difficulty  of  shorthand  dictation  material  seems 
to  be  achieved  by  a  combination  of  (1)  Stand¬ 
ard-Word  count,  (2)  highly  skilled  subjective 
judgment,  (3)  detailed  word-frequency  analy¬ 
sis  of  vocabulary.  When  all  three  criteria  are 
considered  and  when  any  piece  of  dictation 
material  is  rejected  if  all  three  criteria  are  not 
in  agreement,  a  very  high  degree  of  consis¬ 
tency  is  possible. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  as  Mr.  Turse 
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points  out,  that  the  longer  the  selection  be¬ 
ing  measured,  the  more  accurate  will  be  the 
measurement.  When  the  selection  being  meas¬ 
ured  amounts  to  as  much  as  1,000  words,  the 
three  measurement  criteria  cited  above  become 
extremely  accurate. 

In  the  dissertation  mentioned  by  Mr.  Les¬ 
lie  and  referred  -  to  by  Mr.  Turse,  the  pieces 
of  dictation  contained  only  150  w^ords  and 
w'ere  manufactured  material.  A  150-word 
specimen  is  so  minute  a  fragment  of  running 
English  that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  meas¬ 
ure.  Ne\'ertheless,  even  those  relatively 
minute  specimens  of  manufactured  English  J 
would  have  been  caught  by  the  three-fold  I 
measurement  described  in  the  News  Letter 
.series  of  articles. 

The  syllable-intensity  factor  here  would  fail 
to  identify  the  undesirable  nature  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  because  it  was  manufactured  material; 
the  syllable-intensity  measurement  is  valid  only 
for  normal  running  English.  The  .subjective 
judgment  of  the  skilled  observer,  however, 
would  undoubtedly  spot  the  spurious  "manu¬ 
factured”  English.  Even  though  this  should 
not  be  the  case,  the  vocabulary  analysis  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  article  in  the  January  News  . 
Letter  would  immediately  disclose  the  unsuit-  | 
ability  of  the  material. 

The  stroke-count  mentioned  by  Mr.  Turse 
may  be,  theoretically,  an  excellent  solution  ot 
the  problem,  but  up  to  the  present  it  has  pre¬ 
sented  insuperable  practical  difficulties,  princi¬ 
pally  because  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what 
is  a  stroke  in  shorthand.  i 

Mr.  Turse  suggests  that  "the  factors  to  be 
measured  are  purely  the  physical  movements 
or  pen  strokes  which  are  required  to  get  dic¬ 
tation  recorded  in  shorthand.”  This  is  not  al- 
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together  true,  because  an  unusual  word  pre¬ 
senting  some  stenographic  difficulties  will  re¬ 
quire  more  time  for  writing  than  a 
stenographically  simple  word  of  a  longer  out¬ 
line. 

Thus,  most  pupils  w'ould  require  more  time 
to  w'rite  from  dictation  the  word  circus  than 
they  would  to  w'rite  the  word  camera,  although 
the  word  camera  is  composed  of  six  short¬ 
hand  characters  whereas  the  word  circus  is 
composed  of  only  two  shorthand  characters. 

The  problem  of  shorthand  difficulty  hinges 
more  on  the  mental  effort  required  to  write 
shorthand  than  on  the  physical  effort.  The 
criteria  explained  in  the  News  Letter  articles 
do  measure,  to  a  large  extent,  the  mental  effort 
required.  The  syllable  intensity  is  an  indirect 
indication  of  the  number  of  unusual  words 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  material.  The  vo¬ 
cabulary  analysis  exposes  to  the  trained  eye  the 
relative  mental  burden  of  the  selection  being 
analyzed. 


().  B.  K.  Activities 


Pupils  who  hold  tit  Senior  (itrt’hcjit  nt 
Achievement  for  one  ot  the  mt)nthly  tests  in  tran¬ 
scription  or  bookkeeping  published  in  the  Businkss 
Education  World  are  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency.  O.B.E.  news  is  a 
regular  feature  of  the  Business  Education  Worid. 


William  Penn  Senior  High  School 
York,  Pennsylvania 

Since  Chapter  112  of  the  O.B.E.  was  organized 
at  the  William  Penn  Senior  High  SchcMil  in  York. 
Pennsylvania,  in  June  1942,  the  members  have  been 
busy  with  wartime  activities,  reports  Miss  Dorothy 
M.  Senft,  their  publicity  chairman. 

Club  members  sold  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  and 
did  clerical  work  after  .school  hours  for  the  '^'ork 
County  War  Finance  Committee  and  the  County 
Rationing  Board.  Twenty-one  of  the  forty-five 
members  are  doing  co-operative  office  work,  going 
to  school  alternate  weeks.  Disfibutive-educatk)  i 
students  attend  classes  during  the  morning  sessions 
and  work  in  stores  and  offices  in  the  afternoon. 

Regular  meetings  are  held  twice  a  month.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  are  often  invited  to  speak  and  discussion 
periods  are  arranged.  Games  and  (»ther  entertain¬ 
ment  are  not  overlooked. 

Sixty  O.B.E.  members  presented  a  three-act  play, 
"Personality  and  Your  Job,”  by  Alice  C.  Green, 
on  two  different  occasions  before  the  school  as¬ 
sembly. 

A  farewell  banquet  is  planned  for  this  year. 
Last  year’s  activities  were  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
same  way. 

Faculty  sponsors  are  S.  Gordon  Rudy.  Director 


of  Business  Education,  and  Miss  Ursula  Ernst.  The 
business  sponsor,  Edmund  Senft,  C.P.A.,  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  placing  students  in  regular  positions. 

New  O.B.E,  Chapters 

Pupils  who  hold  the  Senior  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  for  one  of  the  monthly  tests  in  transcription  or 
bookkeeping,  published  in  the  BitsiNESS  Education 
World,  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Order 
of  Business  Efficiency  and  may  wear  the  official 
membership  insignia,  which  sells  for  60  cents. 

Chapter  127.  Sister  Vincent  has  fourteen  charter 
members  in  her  newly  chartered  group  at  Sacred 
Heart  High  School,  Salina,  Kansas. 

Chapter  128.  Peter  Cusmano  is  the  teacher-sponsor 
of  the  chapter  at  Froebel  High  School,  Gary,  In¬ 
diana.  There  are  twenty-eight  charter  members. 

Chapter  129.  St.  John’s  Academy,  Jamestown, 
North  Dakota,  has  ten  charter  members  in  the  O.B.E., 
with  Sister  Teresa  Regis  as  teacher-sponsor. 

Chapters  130  and  131.  Mrs.  Doris  J.  Ogilvie  is 
sponsor  of  not  one  but  two  O.B.E.  chapters.  Chap¬ 
ter  130,  at  Gogebic  Junior  College,  Ironwood,  Mich¬ 
igan,  where  Mrs.  Ogilvie  is  accounting  instructor, 
has  eleven  charter  members;  Chapter  131,  at  Luther 
L.  Wright  High  School,  Ironwood,  has  ten  charter 
members.  'The  sponsor  is  a  bookkeeping  instructor 
in  that  school. 

Chapter  132.  Gene  G.  Long,  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  is  teacher-sponsor  at  Santa 
Rosa  (California)  High  School  wdth  fourteen  char¬ 
ter  members. 

Chapter  133.  Mineral  High  School  at  West  Min¬ 
eral,  Kansas,  has  eight  charter  members,  sponsored 
by  Lily  Robinson  Marvin. 

Chapter  134.  Miss  Emilee  Strauss  is  the  teacher- 
sponsor  at  Roosevelt  High  School,  Kent,  Ohio. 
There  are  seventeen  charter  members. 

Chapter  133.  Kirksville  (Missouri)  Senior  High 
School  has  nineteen  charter  members.  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Bashore  is  the  teacher  sponsor. 

Chapter  136.  Sister  Mary  Theresa  of  the  Crucifix, 
professor  of  commercial  high  school,  is  teacher 
sponsor  of  the  new  chapter  at  the  Convent  St.  Louis- 
de^Gonzague,  Montreal,  w'ith  thirteen  charter  mem¬ 
bers.  Jules  Derome,  branch  manager  of  the  Sun 
Life  Association  Co.  of  Canada,  and  Ed  Mercury, 
of  the  same  company,  are  business  sponsors  of  the 
chapter. 

Chapter  137.  Saint  Ann  High  Schwl,  Chicago,  has 
fourteen  charter  members,  whose  teacher  sponsor  is 
Sister  M.  Speciosa. 

Chapter  138.  Harold  J.  Schneider  is  teacher 
sponsor  of  the  newly  chartered  group  of  nine  stu¬ 
dents  at  Loras  Academy,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Chapter  139.  Miss  Clara  Stoxen  is  sponsor  for 
the  chapter  at  Cheney  (Washington)  High  School, 
with  seven  members. 

Chapter  140.  Miss  Della  M.  Taylor,  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department,  and  Miss  Mary  Shigiyu  arc- 
teacher  sponsors  of  a  group  of  tw-enty  chartered  at 
Canal  High  School,  Rivers,  Arizomi. 

Alumni  groups  of  the  Order  of  Business  EfficieiKy 
are  invited  to  make  themselves  known  to  the  national 
Sponsor,  the  BitsInfss  FnurATloN  World. 
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An  Informal  Supplement  for  Your  Business-Information  Texts 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


The  only  way  I  can  think  of  to  keep  a 
textbook  on  secretarial  practice  or  junior 
business  training  absolutely  up  to  date  would 
be  to  issue  a  monthly  newsletter  listing  changes. 
Even  in  peacetime,  these  changes  are  fairly 
frequent — and  in  wartime,  of  course,  changes 
of  all  kinds  come  so  fast  that  yesterday’s  news¬ 
paper  looks  quaintly  out  of  date. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  good  text  dealing 
with  business  facts  is  no  longer  a  good  text 
as  soon  as  some  changes  take  place  in  our 
immediate  business  surroundings.  Even  the 
busiest  teacher  will  learn  of  some  of  these 
changes  at  once  and  will  pass  the  information 
on  to  his  students.  Here  are  some  changes 
that  may  not  have  come  to  your  attention — 
most  of  them  resulting  from  the  war — and  that 
you  will  no  doubt  wish  to  mention  in  your 
classes. 

Communications  in  Wartime 

Most  of  the  changes  that  concern  your  busi¬ 
ness  students  are  in  the  field  of  communications. 
Telephone-company  advertising  in  national 
magazines  and  daily  new'spapers  has  already 
brought  to  your  students’  attention  the  fact 
that  an  emergency  exists  in  regard  to  long¬ 
distance  calls.  We  are  urged  to  limit  local 
calls,  too,  to  5  minutes.  Less  publicized  but 
just  as  serious  is  the  situation  in  telegraphic 
communication.  Telegraphic  ser\dces  have  been 
reduced  as  follows; 

No  more  ’’canned”  greeting  messages  or  sing¬ 
ing  telegrams.  They  used  to  cost  a  mere  quar¬ 
ter  and  afford  much  pleasure. 

No  more  timed-wire  service  for  business  firms. 
The  economical  serial  rate  continues,  however, 
in  two  classifications;  full  rate  and  deferred. 

No  more  neat  messenger  boys  to  pick  up  and 
deliver  packages  for  you  or  buy  theater  tickets 
when  you  don’t  w'ant  to  stand  in  line.  The 
neat  boys  are  in  the  Army  now.  The  newer 
messengers  are  girls  and  elderly  men  and 
women,  and  there  aren’t  enough  of  them  to 
supply  the  luxury  services  that  Western  Union 
used  to  sell  us  so  cheaply. 

No  more  Western  Union  stamps.  These 


stamps,  once  sold  in  books  at  $2.50  and  $5, 
were  used  to  pay  for  telegrams. 

No  more  Postal  Telegraph.  The  two  tele¬ 
graph  companies  have  merged  into  one.  Its 
name  is  Western  Union.  Postal  Telegraph 
blanks  are  still  good  for  telegrams,  however, 
either  real  ones  or  those  your  students  type 
for  school  assignments. 

No  more  funny  business  with  "stop”  in¬ 
stead  of  a  period  in  telegrams.  For  several 
years  now,  normal  punctuation  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  in  telegrams  without  extra  charge  for 
punctuation  marks  and  without  the  necessity  for 
saying  quote  stop  quote  when  what  you  want 
is  a  little  round  dot  called  a  period. 

On  November  29,  19^3,  Western  Union 
issued  a  sheet  listing  new-  rules  about  word 
counting.  Examples;  A  two-word  place  name 
like  Neu’  Jersey  now  counts  for  two  words,  not 
one.  Trade  names  that  are  not  dictionary  words 
are  now'  counted  at  five  letters  to  the  w'ord. 
If  initials  are  written  together,  they  count  as 
a  letter  group  at  the  rate  of  five  letters  per 
w'ord;  but  if  they  are  spaced,  each  initial  counts 
as  one  word.  These  and  other  changes  are  un¬ 
important.  Some  of  them  increase  the  count 
a  little;  others  decrease  it.  Better  see  your 
Western  Union  office  for  the  new  rules. 

You  can’t  say  "Reply  by  Western  Union” 
any  more  without  paying  for  it.  This  phrase 
used  to  be  free.  There  is  not  much  point  to  the 
phrase  anyway,  since  the  merger. 

Western  Union  has  discontinued  the  free 
deliver)’  report.  If  you  w’ant  to  know  whether 
your  message  was  delivered,  you  wire  to  the 
Western  Union  manager  at  the  point  of  des¬ 
tination,  and  he  wires  back.  You  pay  for  both 
messages,  also  for  the  one  you  were  w'orrying 
about. 

Some  years  ago,  the  overnight  telegram  took 
the  place  of  the  night  letter — but  only  in  the 
official  w’orkings  of  the  telegraph  company.  The 
public  continued  stubbornly  to  call  this  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  message  a  night  letter — the  pub¬ 
lic  liked  that  designation— so  the  telegraph 
company  finally  gave  up.  "Night  letter”  is 
again  the  official  name. 
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1  A  new  kind  of  telegraphic  service  has  been 
I  inaugurated  within  the  past  year — the  longram. 
A  longram  is  as  fast  as  a  day  letter.  For  long 
messages,  it  is  a  bargain.  Day-letter  rates  apply 
on  longrams  up  to  the  first  sixty  words;  from 
there  on  up  to  100  words,  the  rate  is  twice 
that  for  a  ten-word  fast  wire.  Here  is  a  com- 
I  parison: 


Comparative  Rates,  New  York  to  Denver 


Classification  j 

Rate  Based  on 

Minimum 

Charge 

Straight  telegram 

10  words 

%  .90 

Day  letter 

50  words 

1.35 

Longram 

100  words 

1.80 

Night  letter 

25  words 

.50 

I  Fairly  recent  changes  have  been  made  in  the 

(boundaries  of  the  four  time  zones  into  which 
the  United  States  is  divided,  rendering  many 
maps  out  of  date.  When  a  long-distance  call 
has  to  be  made  or  a  rush  telegram  is  to  be 
I  sent,  a  knowledge  of  the  time  zone  in  which 
the  city  of  destination  is  located  may  be  of 
considerable  importance.  The  entire  lower 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  entire  state  of 

I  Ohio,  and  the  entire  state  of  Georgia  are 
now  in  the  Eastern  Time  Zone. 

Some  of  these  changes  are  the  result  of  war; 
others  are  just  progress. 

Facts  Your  Students  May  Not  Know 

Here  are  some  facts  that  your  students  prob¬ 
ably  don’t  know: 

I  Radiograms  and  cablegrams  cost  the  same. 
Just  about  everj’thing  you  might  say  about 
cablegrams  is  also  true  about  radiograms.  In 
fact,  the  two  really  should  be  studied  together, 
as  foreign  communications.  Neither  cablegrams 
/  nor  radiograms  may  be  sent  within  the  United 
I  States. 

Because  almost  all  of  us  know  young  men 
and  women  who  are  now  w'orking  in  com¬ 
munications  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  por¬ 
tions  of  your  textbook  that  deal  with  code  and 
cipher  are  of  increased  personal  interest  to 
your  students  now. 

Some  of  your  students  may  have  had  personal 
experience  wdth  radiograms,  now  that  service¬ 
men  in  far  places  can  send  the  "canned"  kind, 
with  a  choice  of  any  three  messages  from  a  list 
of  one  hundred,  for  a  mere  60  cents.  I  got 


one  of  that  kind  from  India,  and  it  scared 
me  so  badly  that  I  couldn’t  even  be  properly 
grateful  to  the  sailor  who  sent  it.  What  it 
said  was,  "Many  thanks  for  letter.  Best  re¬ 
gards.” 

Cablegrams  can  be  typed  on  ordinary  tele¬ 
gram  blanks  if  cablegram  blanks  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  Radiograms  can,  too,  but  be  sure  to  type 
very  plainly  "Via  RCA,”  or  the  message  may 
go  by  cable  instead. 

Censorship  is  very  strict  with  radio  and  cable 
messages.  So  far  as  your  students  are  con¬ 
cerned,  this  fact  is  not  very  important,  bu?  the 
simple  exercise  of  listing  all  the  countries 
with  which  communication  is  no  longer  possible 
would  give  some  excellent  typing  practice  and 
w^ould  stress  the  fact  that  w^e  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  this  war  is  won. 

Postal  Changes 

An  important  change  in  postal  regulations 
involves  the  establishment  of  postal  zones  in 
many  cities  of  the  United  Slates.  The  numbers 
of  these  zones  should  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  addresses  in  those  cities.  You  can  ac¬ 
custom  your  students  to  including  the  postal 
zone  number  by  inventing  and  dictating  such 
numbers  with  all  letters  except  those  in  which 
the  address  is  counted  and  timed.  You  don’t 
have  to  be  sure  that  the  city  of  address  in  a 
practice  letter  actually  has  postal  zones. 

Students  in  small  towns,  where  street 
addresses  are  of  little  importance,  tend  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  necessity  for  street  addresses  in  letters 
to  cities.  The  same  thing  will  hold  true  for 
postal  zones  unless  teachers  stress  them. 

Another  important  change  is  that  2-cent  lo¬ 
cal  first-class  postage  has  been  entirely  discon¬ 
tinued  everywhere.  (Probably  a  good  many 
people  will  correspond  concisely  by  penny  post¬ 
al  card  from  now  on.)  Unused  2-cent  postage 
in  the  meters  of  automatic  mailing  machines 
in  offices  will  have  to  be  adjusted  with  local 
post  offices,  and  ready-stamped  2-cent  envel¬ 
opes  will  have  to  have  1-cent  stamps  pasted  on, 
to  the  annoyance  of  many  an  office  boy.  'The 
post  office  won’t  redeem  stamps  or  stamped 
envelopes. 

Domestic  air  mail  has  gone  up  from  6  cents 
to  8  cents  an  ounce.  Air  mail  to  or  from 
servicemen  abroad  remains  at  6  cents  per  half 
ounce.  Many  correspondents  have  been  finding 
out  about  this  half-ounce  rate  by  getting  their 
air- mail  letters  for  servicemen  back  from  the 
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post  ofhce  for  additional  postage.  When  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  serviceman  in  a  theater 
of  war  comes  back  to  you,  you  get  a  chill  that 
is  not  soon  forgotten,  even  after  you  discover 
that  lack  of  sufficient  postage  was  the  reason 
for  its  return. 

Speaking  of  mail  for  the  troops,  do  you  teach 
your  students  about  V-mail.^  You  won’t  hnd  it 
in  standard  textbooks,  but  almost  everybody 
needs  to  know  about  it. 

Many  people  in  coastal  cities  are  wasting 
air-mail  stamps  on  V-mail  letters  that  don’t  need 
then^  A  V-mail  letter  mailed  on  the  West 
Coast  to  a  man  with  a  New  York  APO  will, 
of  course,  reach  New  York  faster  if  it  carries 
an  air-mail  stamp;  but  a  V-mail  letter  mailed 
in  New  York  to  the  same  man  certainly  needs 
no  air-mail  postage  to  take  it  across  town  to 
the  post  office.  Once  a  V-mail  letter  reaches 
the  post  office  indicated  in  the  address,  the 
rest  of  the  trip  is  fast,  no  matter  how  much 
postage  is  on  it. 

I  have  noticed  something  interesting  about 
servicemen’s  use  of  stamps.  I  really  believe 
that  many  of  them  know  just  two  ways  of  send¬ 
ing  a  letter:  free  or  by  air  mail.  The  other 
day  I  received  a  letter,  in  New  York,  from  a 
sailor  on  a  destroyer  that  was  temporarily  docked 
at  a  New  York  pier  not  two  miles  away, 
and  how  do  you  suppose  he  sent  it?  Air 
mail!  He  had  a  friend  mail  it  off  the  ship, 
so  he  had  to  pay  postage,  and  that  was  the 
only  kind  of  postage  he  knew  about.  When 
our  men  come  home,  they  are  going  to  have 
to  learn  about  3-cent  stamps. 

Another  change  is  in  parcel-post  rates.  Un¬ 
less  the  text  and  workbook  materials  you  use 
contain  parcel-post  tables,  this  change  will  not 
affect  ycxi  professionally,  but  it  may  make  a 
difference  financially  if  you  send  your  laun¬ 
dry  home. 

The  postal  rate  on  books  is  still  low,  but  it 
is  no  longer  the  simple  3  cents  a  pound  that 


was  so  easy  to  figure.  Now  it’s  a  fraction  ovei  | 

3  cents  a  pound,  on  a  sliding  scale.  j 

Registry,  money-order,  insurance,  and  C.O.D.  * 
fees  have  gone  up.  If  you  require  your 
students  to  learn  these  rates,  you  will  need 
to  make  changes  in  your  instructional  mate¬ 
rials.  If  you  assign  workbook  problems  in¬ 
volving  these  charges  mainly  for  practice  in 
figuring,  you  may  decide  simply  to  mention  j 
that  changes  have  taken  place. 

Pay-R'^ll  Deductions 

The  effect  of  new  taxes  on  your  classroom 
work  is,  of  course,  not  nearly  so  violent  as  its 
effect  on  your  personal  budget.  Most  of  us  / 
cannot  hope  to  keep  up  with  rules  about  pay-  ! 
roll  deductions  unless  we  are  actually  working 
on  pay  rolls.  Because  of  the  deductions,  my 
semimonthly  check  has  for  some  months  been 
identifiable  as  mine  only  by  the  fact  that  my 
name  is  on  it. 

If  the  forms  you  use  for  assignments  about  j 
computing  pay  rolls  have  columns  for  Social 
Security  and/or  special  taxes,  that’s  fine.  If 
they  don’t  have  such  columns,  add  columns 
if  you  wish.  Actually,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  your  students  will  ever  have  to  figure  pay 
rolls,  and  they  will  be  taught  on  the  job 
with  whatever  special  form  and  system  are  used 
on  the  job.  j 

These  are  only  the  high  spots  of  the  changes 
in  office  and  general  business  procedures.  Short¬ 
ages  conservation,  temporarily  poor  quality 
in  supplies,  and  miscellaneous  petty  annoyances 
and  inconveniences  are  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion  here  in  detail. 

In  wartime,  the  part  of  your  textbooks  that 
tells  how  to  get  a  job  and  keep  it  sounds  out 
of  kilter.  If  you  would  like  .some  advice  to 
pass  on  to  your  classes  about  keeping  a  job 
after  the  war,  let  me  know.  The  attitude  of 
beginning  workers  has  changed  in  the  past 
two  years — and  not  for  the  better.  | 


THE  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  Business 
Education  World — but  not  the  staff  thereof — 
spending  the  months  of  July 
and  August  in  happy  estiva¬ 
tion,  innocuous  desuetude.  The 
staff  members  will  vacation 
briefly  and,  like  the  magazine, 
will  combat  some  problems. 


9— 


See  you  in  September  - 
the  same  old  problems. 


The  magazine  worries  about,  “How  can  I  pub-  ^ 
lish  as  much  material  as  ever  but  with  less  paper? 

How  can  I  keep  track  of  wan¬ 
dering  subscribers  who  forget 
to  send  new  addresses?”  .  .  . 
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What  Businessmen  Sav 
About  the  Employee  Problem 

MARY  D.  TYNDALL 


HOW  do  begin¬ 
ning  employ¬ 
ees  adjust  to  the 
change  from  school 
to  business?  In  November,  1942,  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  sent  to  90  typical  busi¬ 
ness  firms  in  the  New  York  City  area. 
They  were  asked  in  what  respect  the 
beginning  employee  excels  on  the  job  or  where 
she  falls  short,  how  the  experienced  employee 
has  progressed,  and  what  qualities  have  been 
evidenced  as  contributory'  to  her  success.  Re¬ 
plies  were  received  from  40  businessmen.  If 
the  replies  challenge  us,  as  educators,  to  greater 
and  more  intelligent  effort,  then  the  purpose  of 
the  survey  will  have  been  accomplished. 

The  personnel  director  of  one  of  the  largest 
banks  in  New  York  City  said,  "The  most  dif¬ 
ficult  readjustments  are  not  in  the  field  of  skill 
or  school  subject  material,  but  in  the  mental 
attitude  toward  business  and  the  question  of 
iharacter.” 

The  survey  showed  that  beginners  are  not 
affected  by  the  increased  number  of  hours  in 
changing  from  school  to  business.  This  was 
the  consensus  of  7^  per  cent  of  employers  rc- 
plying. 

The  great  majority  of  employers  thought 
that  beginners  manifested  an  ability  to  get  along 
with  fellow  employees. 

Replies  from  ^7  per  cent  of  the  employers 
stated  that  beginners  do  only  routine  jobs. 

A  primary  interest  of  beginners  is  progress, 
especially  monetary,  the  replies  stated. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  employers 
replying  believed  that  the  opportunities  the  jobs 
offered  held  greatest  interest  for  the  beginner. 

Practically  all  employers  agreed  that  individ¬ 
ual  ability  and  personal  characteristics  are  the 
criteria  by  which  beginners  measure  up  to  an 
experienced  worker  in  a  short  time. 

A  question  about  experienced  employees 
brought  from  80  per  cent  of  the  employers 
statements  that  increased  initiative  had  been 
shown  due  to  wartime  demands  of  positions. 
l*he  majority  of  experienced  employees  had 


willingly  accepted  added  work  responsibilities. 

Returns  showed  that  experienced  employees 
are  expected  to  assist  in  training  new  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  office. 

There  was  no  great  willingness  on  the  part 
of  experienced  employees  to  put  in  longer  hours 
to  meet  the  present  emergency,  but  an  increase 
in  daily  output  of  work  per  hour  has  been 
noted  by  57  per  cent  of  the  employers. 

Employers  generally  have  not  requested 
workers  to  perform  any  special  wartime  duties. 

The  duties  most  frequently  performed  by 
beginners  were,  in  this  order,  typewriting,  cler¬ 
ical,  taking  dictation,  and  filing.  The  duties 
reported  as  most  frequently  performed  by  ex¬ 
perienced  w'orkers  were,  in  order,  typewriting, 
taking  dictation,  and  clerical. 

Specific  Problems 
1 .  Basic  Qualifications 

In  our  effort  to  train  workers  to  meet  war¬ 
time  needs,  are  we  really  maintaining  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  past  few  years  in  regard  to  specific 
training  skills?  Complaints  like  this  one  come 
to  us  not  only  from  business  but  also  from 
Government  officials: 

"The  present  starting  salary  for  a  beginner 
is  high,  and  we  have  felt  that  these  new  girls 
are  not  so  well  qualified  as  those  who  were 
started  several  years  ago  at  much  lower  sal¬ 
aries.” 

Are  we  disregarding  the  jundatneutal  skills 
that  are  essential  to  satisfactory  work,  whether 
it  be  in  business  or  Government?  Each  teacher 
must  realize  that  the  great  need  is  to  equip 
our  young  people  with  basic  tools — reading, 
legible  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  English,  without  which  the  work 
of  the  office  is  retarded. 


MARY  DUNCAN  TYNDALL  is  an  instructor  at 
the  Scudder  School,  New  York  City.  She  has 
received  two  degrees  from  New  York  University 
and  formerly  taught  in  the  high  school  in  Linden. 
New  Jersev.  Mrs.  Tyndall  was  for  ten  years  an 
editor  of  the  Little  Evangelist.  She  has  had  varied 
business  experience  and  was  recently  elected  vice- 
president  of  Alpha  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 
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The  employment  manager  of  a  large  retail 
organization  states,  "Beginners,  as  a  group, 
usually  are  interested  in  progress  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  their  jobs,  but  some  fall  by  the 
wayside  because  they  are  unable  to  adjust  to 
those  around  them,  or  because  the  work  or  the 
hours  seem  unsatisfactory.” 

2.  Proper  Human  Relations 

The  teacher,  as  a  guide,  a  friend,  a  leader, 
must  strive  to  inculcate  in  youth  a  desire  to 
gain  not  only  knowledge  but  understanding; 
the  ability  to  get  along  with  people  and  show 
the  initiative  necessary  to  succeed  in  life.  We 
must  instill  qualities  that  will  develop  breadth 
of.  character,  obser\'ation,  and  a  desire  to  be 
more  diligent  to  the  task  at  hand. 

An  executive  of  a  manufacturing  concern 
makes  a  number  of  pertinent  comments: 

The  average  office  worker  leaving  school,  whether 
it  be  high  school,  college,  or  business  school,  is 
very  sincere  in  her  approach  to  obtain  a  position. 
The  first  reaction  is  an  intense  desire  to  please, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  tries  to  accomplish  too 
much,  thus  causing  many  errors  and  need  for  re¬ 
doing  work. 

Secondly,  after  she  has  become  acclimated  to  her 
surroundings,  she  lacks  the  sincere  interest  of  doing 
a  chore  well,  and  more  than  likely  when  transcrib¬ 
ing  shorthand  notes,  types  only  words  with  utter 
disregard  for  the  meaning  of  the  message. 

There  is  a  constant  desire  to  have  hat  and  coat 
on  when  quitting  time  arrives,  and  she  is  ver\- 
cold  to  the  suggestion  of  working  overtime  or  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  office  until  a  particular  job  is  finished. 

3.  Office  Techniques 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that  our  train¬ 
ing  programs  follow  sound  business  principles. 
Our  national,  state,  and  local  organizations  of¬ 
fer  valuable  aids.  Current  business  periodicals 
present  useful  suggestions.  More  efficient 
methods  of  presentation  must  be  developed  in 
order  to  do  a  more  effective  teaching  job — the 
firft  time. 

In  order  to  train  young  people  to  become 
educated  workers,  we  must  not  deal  with 
theories  but  must  make  every  classroom  situa¬ 
tion  as  practical  as  possible.  Get  the  spirit  of 
work  into  these  potential  employees. 

An  officer  of  a  trust  company  states:  "A 
few  beginners  are  capable  and  eager  to  ad¬ 
vance,  but  this  is  not  generally  true.  Their 
interest  is  increased  salary,  but  not  increased 
responsibility.” 

A  personnel  manager  writes:  "Too  many 


beginners  question  the  number  of  working 
hours  each  day,  whether  or  not  the  office  is 
open  on  Saturdays,  the  present  salary,  and 
when  they  can  expect  an  increase.” 

4.  Satisfactory  Job  Adjustment 

Practically  all  employers  agreed  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  employee  adjustment  on  the  job  was 
among  the  most  baffling  they  had  to  solve. 
Of  course,  each  situation  presents  its  own  dif¬ 
ficulties,  but  the  supervisor  of  employment  of 
a  large  corporation  sums  up  briefly: 

If  a  new  employee  brings  to  her  job  an  open  mind 
and  applies  herself  diligently  to  the  work  assigned, 
her  chances  of  successful  performance  are  inestim¬ 
ably  higher  than  those  of  an  employee  starting  to 
work  with  a  biased  attitude  and  a  closed  mind. 

Many  organizations  have  the  problem  of 
placing  young  women  in  positions  heretofore 
held  by  men.  It  has  been  found  that  women 
have  readily  adjusted  to  the  new  routine. 

The  secretary  of  a  savings  bank  states: 
"Young  women  have  shown  gratifying  w-illing- 
ness  to  accept  new  responsibilities  and  have 
performed  their  duties  well.” 

A  corporation  executive  states:  "Beginning 
employees  are  doing  a  remarkably  fine  job  of 
adjusting  themselves  in  the  war  industry,  and 
in  most  cases  are  doing  their  part  in  the  war 
effort.”  -  « 

A  Morale-Building  Program 

In  a  large  industrial  organization  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  morale  became  so  acute — lateness,  ab¬ 
sence,  waste,  loose  talk — that  a  mystery  drive 
was  planned  and  carried  out  on  a  scale  that 
has  attracted  much  attention.  Anticipation 
was  developed  through  teaser  copy  and 
".stunts”;  rallies  were  held  to  perpetuate  en¬ 
thusiasm;  War  Bond  sales  and  blood  dona¬ 
tions  were  accelerated ;  production  was  increased 
in  every  department. 

In  a  personal  interview  with  the  publicity 
director,  it  was  learned  that  this  morale-build¬ 
ing  program  has  done  more  to  develop  the 
individual  employee  into  giving  her  best  service 
than  any  other  means  they  have  ewer  used. 
Supervision  and  management  must  be  behind 
morale.  Morale  trickles  down  from  the  ton; 
it  does  not  come  from  the  bottom.  Morale 
develops  the  same  winning  spirit  of  effort  that 
is  needed  today  in  the  factory  and  in  the  home 
and  in  the  office  to  support  our  men  on  the 
fighting  front. 
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I  From  the  findings  it  is  evident  that  more 
j  rounded  training  is  advisable  before  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  properly  prepared  to  enter  business. 
Opportunities  must  be  taken  to  study  the  re¬ 
actions  of  the  student  during  the  training 
period.  Teachers  must  learn  to  recognize  char¬ 
acter  weaknesses  and  offer  helpful  guidance 
;  in  overcoming  student  dithculties.  The  fol- 
I  lowing  general  principals  are  suggested  as 
guides:  ^  ^  ) 

1.  Arouse  ambition.  Through  assigned  readings 
and  group  discussion,  stress  the  qualities  that  seem 
essential  to  success.  Point  out  the  penalties  suffered 
where  these  qualities  are  lacking. 

(2.  Work  touard  an  ideal.  Through  planned  trips 
to  business  organizations,  Imman-interest  stories,  and 
evaluation  of  worth-while  purposes,  give  youth  an 
ideal  toward  which  to  work. 

3.  Self-analysts  of  weaknesses.  Offer  only  con¬ 
structive  criticism.  A  personal-analysis  record  should 
enable  the  teacher  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  the 
pupil  through  friendly,  helpful,  personal  evaluation. 

(4.  folloii -through  remedial  program.  Special  cor¬ 
rective  drills  should  be  planned  and  checked  regu 
larly  if  real  benefit  is  to  ensue.  See  the  individual 
often  and  give  big  doses  of  commendation  for  any 
improvement  noticed.  Don  t  give  up  until  rea' 
improvement  is  gained. 

Portrait  of  Student  Adjustment 

'f  he  adjustment  problem  of  Miss  F  is  an 
I  interesting  example  of  what  can  be  done.  Miss 
F  had  completed  her  high  school  course,  but 
had  never  experienced  such  close  supervision 
and  watchful  interest  as  she  was  now  getting 
in  business  school.  She  became  restless  under 
the  pressure.  She  could  not  let  things  slide 
by  undone. 

/  Her  teachers  took  a  personal  interest  in  her 
progress.  As  the  weeks  unfolded,  she  came 
to  realize  that  a  new  world  was  opening;  one 
that  reflected  the  qualities  that  business  would 
demand.  She  was  pleased  with  her  progress, 
/  until  an  eventful  day  when  her  "friend”  was 

i  called  into  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam.  Emo¬ 

tional  disturbances  followed;  her  work  suffered; 
the  glint  had  gone  from  her  eye. 

At  an  opportune  time  one  of  her  teachers 
helped  her  to  see  more  clearly  the  worth- 
'  while  things  in  life;  the  imperative  need  of 
j  following  through  on  a  task  begun;  the  in¬ 
creased  responsibility  of  women  at  home  to  help 
defend  things  held  most  dear;  the  importance 
of  bringing  to  the  fore  those  qualities  of  cour¬ 
age,  honesty,  and  purpose  without  which  we 
cannot  carry  on  when  we  daily  learn  of  the 


great  sacrifice  being  made  to  uphold  our  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life.  Within  a  short  time  Miss  F 
resumed  her  satisfactory  school  progress. 

Education,  through  its  institutions  and  in¬ 
fluence,  can  do  much  to  start  the  type  of 
training  necessary  to  carry  over  into  success¬ 
ful  office  practice.  Business  and  industry  will 
continue  to  complete  the  job,  through  wise 
supervision  in  practical  training  in  the  office. 

The  greatest  training  need,  both  in  business 
and  in  teaching,  is  to  awaken  potential  quali¬ 
ties  that  will  clarify  life  values  for  youth. 
Character  is  like  a  growing  plant,  it  is  capable 
of  being  developed.  Youth  is  ambitious  to 
"arrive.” 

The  teacher,  the  training  supervisor,  and  the 
office  manager — in  fact,  all  those  responsible 
for  guiding  human  relations — are  in  key  posi¬ 
tions  to  aid  in  this  respect.  Vision  can  make 
present  "chores”  take  on  new  color  and  mean¬ 
ing.  Youth  can  be  taught  either  openness 
of  mind  or  biased  attitudes,  according  to 
the  qualities  reflected  in  the  daily  lives  of 
those  under  whose  training  and  leadership  they 
come. 

Changes  in  Gregg  Personnel 

Robert  E.  Slaughter,  assistant  manager  of 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  has  taken  a  leave  of  absence  in  order 
to  accept  an  appointment  to  the  staff  of  the 
United  States  Veterans  Administration  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Mr.  Slaughter  will  be  associated  with  Dr. 

McKee  Fisk  in  the  Training-into-Employment 
Division  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Before  coming  to  New  York,  Mr.  Slaughter 
w  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  New'  Mexico  Highlands  University  'v 
in  Las  Vegas  and  of  Madison  College,  Virginia. 

He  is  a  candidate  for  the  doctor’s  degree  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  has 
been  teaching  on  the  evening  staff  of  Teachers 
College  for  the  past  year. 

Paul  B.  Dennis  succeeds  Mr.  Slaughter  as 
assistant  manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company.  For  the  past  nine 
years  Mr.  Dennis  has  been  field  representative  ■ 
for  the  company  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Gregg  staff,  he  was  a  sales¬ 
man  for  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

Mr.  Dennis  taught  business  subjects  at  the 
Red  Bank  (New  Jersey)  high  school  for  four 
years.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Muhlenberg  Col¬ 
lege,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  i 
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GEORCtK  MURRAINE  COHEN 

SIMULATED  radio  broadcast  brought  to 
a  conclusion  the  first  schedule  of  typing 
competition  between  teams  of  \arious  Di¬ 
visions,  branches,  and  Sections  ot  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Signal  Depot  and  the  Philadelphia  Signal 
Corps  Procurement  District. 

The  Intra-Depot  Typing  League  began  in 
November,  1943,  under  my  sponsorship.  It 
started  with  typing  teams  consisting  of  four 
typists  each.  Each  team  "played”  nine  com¬ 
petitive  "games”  during  the  month  with  the 
aggregate  number  of  net  words  for  each  team 
representing  the  team  scores.  A  game  coiiNisted 
of  a  5-minute  typing  speed  test. 

The  scores  were  kept  on  a  League  scoreboard 
showing  Games  Scheduled,  Dates,  Games  Won, 
Games  Lost,  and  Percentage  of  Victories.  The 
scores  were  then  posted  on  a  training  bulletin 
board  so  that  the  positions  or  league  standing 
of  the  teams  would  be  visible  at  all  times. 

All  games  were  played  after  working  hours, 
and  rooters  for  the  teams  were  invited  to  at¬ 
tend.  Enthusiasm  was  high  and  was  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  several  teams  played  tie  games. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  schedule,  a  simu¬ 
lated  radio  broadcast  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  awarding  certificates  of  typing  proficiency 
to  those  members  of  the  Intra-Depot  Typing 
League  who  had  typed  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
60  net  words  per  minute  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  Announcements  were  made  over  the 
loud-speaker  system  at  lunch  time,  and  on  the 
day  of  the  "broadcast.”  A  "standing  room 
only”  crowd  was  present. 

The  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Signal  Corps  Procurement  District  and 
the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Philadelphia  Sig¬ 
nal  Depot  were  guests  of  honor  and  consented 
to  present  the  typing  certificates  to  the  qualify¬ 
ing  league  members. 

A  typing-rhythm  orchestra  consisting  of  six 
members  "played”  on  their  typewriters  after 
each  part  of  the  opening  announcement. 

I  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  and,  after 
the  program  opened,  made  a  brief  commentary 
about  the  League  and  then  introduced  the  in¬ 
dividual  teams  and  team  members,  with  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  audience  and  "music”  from  the 


Typing  Instruction  i 

typing  orchestra.  As  each  team  member  \vas 
introduced,  her  highest  typing  score  was  an¬ 
nounced  and  an  "applause”  sign  held  up. 

When  the  team  members  were  all  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  platform,  the  Commanding  Of-  j 
licer  of  the  Philadelphia  Signal  Corps  Pro- 
i.urement  District  awarded  typing  certificates 
of  the  Philadelphia  Signal  Supply  Schools  to 
the  Procurement  team  members  and  addressed 
the  audience  briefly.  The  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Philadelphia  Signal  Depot  awarded  typing 
certificates  to  the  Depot  personnel. 

After  all  the  team  members  had  received  their 
certificates,  the  "applause”  sign  was  again  dis¬ 
played  to  the  audience.  The  response  was 
most  gratifying,  and  the  team  members  marched 
to  their  seats  in  the  midst  of  stimulating  ap¬ 
plause.  j 

Following  this  phase  of  the  program,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  that  the  five  individuals 
who  attained  the  highest  typing  speeds  during 
the  month  would  compete  individually  for  a  3- 
minute  period.  The  members  of  the  Clerical 
Training  Staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Signal  Sup¬ 
ply  Schools  were  appointed  to  act  as  judges. 

The  girls  came  to  the  platform  and  seated  | 

themselves  behind  the  typewriters.  They  were  J 

given  a  brief  "warm-up”  period  and  introduced 
to  the  audience.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
w’arm-up  period,  the  contestants  inserted  fresh 
sheets  of  paper  into  their  machines,  the  "si¬ 
lence”  sign  was  held  up,  and  the  contestants 
were  started. 

At  the  end  of  the  contest,  the  papers  were 
collected  from  the  contestants,  and  given  to 
the  judges  for  grading.  The  time  while  the 
papers  were  being  marked  was  filled  in  with 
a  typing  skit  and  an  8-minute  typing  demon¬ 
stration. 

Then  the  graded  papers  were  returned  and 
the  results  were  announced.  The  highest  score 
was  99  net  words  a  minute! 

The  simulated  broadcast  lasted  for  45  min- 


GEORGE  M.  COHEN  is  head  of  clerical  training;  j 
for  the  Training  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Army  ,1 
Philadelphia  Signal  Depot.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
New  York  University  and  has  had  experience  in 
education,  business,  law,  and  shorthand  reporting. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  text  on  Army  correspond¬ 
ence  and  has  contributed  several  articles  to  the 
Business  Education  World. 
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I  ulc;)  aiul  closed  upon  a  keynote  of  enlluisiasin. 

I  By  dramatizing  the  Intra-Depot  Typing 
..  League,  the  following  beneficial  results  were 
obtained: 

1.  Interest  was  stimulated  by  team  competition- — ■ 
the  playing  and  winning  of  games  for  individual 
Sections  or  Divisions — a  sense  of  accomplishment — 

I  teamwork. 

2.  Concentration  and  accuracy  w'ith  speed  were 
Stressed — errors  were  penalized — minds  were  trained 
to  avoid  distractions. 

5  Proper  stroking  was  necessary.  The  individuals 


making  the  highest  .scores  were  tho.se  who  devel¬ 
oped  a  natural  continuous  rate  of  speed,  eliminating 
unnecessary  motions. 

•1.  Posture  was  emphasized  because  of  the  au¬ 
dience.  The  contestants  were  on  show.  They  be¬ 
came  conscious  of  arm,  wrist,  and  hand  position. 

5.  Every  typist  in  the  competition  gained  speed 
and  accuracy.  Several  attained  a  speed  in  the  90  s; 
others  wrote  in  the  80's  and  70’s.  Every  team 
member  exceeded  the  5-minute,  60-word-a-minute  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  proficiency  certificate. 

Under  the  new  schedule  of  the  Intra-Depot 
Typing  League,  team  membership  has  doubled. 


The  Practical  Value  of  Junior  High  Typing 


VERY  TYPING  TEACHER  wants  his 
pupils  to  realize  that  they  are  gaining  use- 
\  ful  knowledge  in  studying  typing.  Something 
j  tangible  is  usually  needed,  how'ever,  to  make 
them  appreciate  its  real  worth — that  in  learning 
to  type  they  are  making  an  investment  that 
will  pay  dividends  in  personal  satisfaction  and 
in  future  gratification.  With  this  idea  in  mind, 
we  at  Harding  Junior  High  School  have 
planned  a  ninth-grade  typing  course  that  will 
be  of  immediate  value  to  our  pupils. 

Commercial  courses  in  a  senior  high  school, 
especially  typing  and  shorthand,  are  motivated 
primarily  by  the  vocational  value.  Because  our 
typing  course  is  taught  in  a  junior  high  school, 
the  course  has  little  immediate  money-making 
value.  Only  in  isolated  instances  are  junior 
high  pupils  able  to  make  immediate  use  of 
their  junior  business  training  for  work  pur- 
pses. 

We  know  that  many  a  capable  ninth-grade 
typist  is  going  to  take  the  academic  course  in 
senior  high  school  and  that  he  expects  to  use 
typing  in  his  schoolwork.  The  method  we  use 
at  Harding  gives  the  academically  minded 
pupil  .some  utility  value  in  his  .study  of  typing, 
it  shows  him  how  his  typing  skill  can  be  cor¬ 
related  with  other  parts  of  the  junior-high 
curriculum. 

Typing  is  given  both  semesters  in  our  ninth 
I  grade.  Classes  meet  five  times  a  week  for  50- 

V  minute  periods.  By  the  end  of  the  course,  the 

pupils  know  the  keyboard.  Rates  of  typing 
speed  vary,  of  course,  but  we  have  set  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  25  words  a  minute.  Some  of  our 
pupils  type  50  w'ords  a  minute  or  more. 


During  the  second  semester,  we  use  one  pe¬ 
riod  a  week  to  type  schoolwork  for  other  sub 
jects.  For  the  benefit  of  lesson  plans,  this  pe¬ 
riod  is  called  a  "Correlation  Period.”  The 
only  stipulation  made  for  this  period  is  that 
the  pupils  type  school  work  other  than  their 
regular  typing  assignments.  They  bring  work 
from  all  subjects,  such  as  English,  Latin,  and 
civics.  The  pupil,  knowing  that  he  will  have 
a  certain  amount  of  time  the  same  day  each 
week,  organizes  his  w’ork.  He  sets  aside  the 
work  of  other  classes  that  he  wants  to  type. 

I  was  skeptical  of  the  plan  at  first  but 
thought  it  merited  a  trial.  I  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  there  would  be  a  preponderant  amount  of 
English  composition  typed  and  that  all  other 
typing  would  be  negligible.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  students  in  my  classes  type  for  all 
subjects,  including  industrial  arts  and  foreign 
languages. 

Although  this  plan  deviates  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  typing  assignment,  the  teacher  cannot  plan 
on  working  at  his  desk.  His  work  during  this 
period  consists  mostly  of  giving  out  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  student  wants — directing  work 
that  he  wants  to  do. 

The  conclusion  we  have  drawn  here  at  Hard¬ 
ing  is  that  this  is  a  highly  beneficial  activity — 
one  that  we  shall  continue.  The  pupils  like 
it;  and,  of  course,  my  colleagues  don’t  mind  re¬ 
ceiving  neatly  typed  work  from  the  students. 
This  program  serves  a  worthy  cause  in  many 
w'ays;  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  showing 
the  worth-w'hileness  of  a  junior  high  school 
typing  course. — W'.  T.  Harper,  Harding 
Junior  High  School,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 
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The  best  way  to  apply  for  a  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  is  to  telephone  and  attempt  to  arrange 
a  personal  interview.  This  method  is  most 
satisfactory  w-hen  the  distance  is  not  very  great. 
Late  in  the  summer  or  during  the  school  year 
when  the  need  for  a  teacher  is  urgent,  no  other 
means  is  suitable,  for  the  position  is  likely  to  go 
to  the  first  qualified  person  who  presents  him¬ 
self. 

The  letter  of  application  is  appropriate  for 
long-distance  contacts.  A  letter  sent  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  should  be  ty  pewritten  and  flaw¬ 
less  in  every  respect.  A  telegraphic  night  letter 
serves  more  effectively  when  there  is  need  for 
haste. 

The  purpose  of  this  first  communication  is  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  prospective  employer, 
which  calls  for  a  concise  summary  of  the  best 
features  of  the  candidate’s  qualifications  for  the 
position  under  consideration.  Include  your 
photograph  with  the  letter.  The  letter  should 
make  a  suggestion  regarding  availability  for  an 
interview. 

Detailed  arrangements  can  await  receipt  of 
an  encouraging  reply.  It  is  not  good  policy  to 
ask  questions  about  salary  or  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  until  interest  is  shown  in  the  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  Applicant  Investigates 

Before  travelling  a  long  distance  for  an  in¬ 
terview,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the 
most  important  facts  about  the  position,  such 
as  salary  and  subjects  to  be  taught.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  usually  contained  on  the  notice 
of  vacancy,  although  such  sources  are  not  always 
completely  reliable.  After  the  first  letter  of 
application,  it  is  important  to  deal  with  all 
major  considerations  in  the  next  communica¬ 
tion  without  fail,  in  order  to  avoid  misunder¬ 
standings. 

Only  rarely  is  a  teacher  employed  without  a 
personal  interview.  Some  schools  will  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  travelling  expenses  to  induce  a 
desirable  candidate  to  present  himself  for  an 
interview.  At  times,  meetings  can  be  arranged 
at  a  midway  point  fairly  convenient  to  both 
parties.  Willingness  to  do  one  of  these  is 


evidence  that  the  prospective  employer  is  really  1 
interested  in  the  candidate’s  qualifications.  I 
The  climax  of  all  the  preparations  and  efforts  j 
comes  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  It  is  prefer¬ 
able,  although  not  necessary,  that  a  personal 
data  sheet,  photograph,  and  copies  of  references 
be  sent  out  by  the  agency  beforehand.  When 
this  is  done,  the  interview-  will  center  attention 
on  the  most  significant  matters  for  discussion, 
and  a  more  definite  conclusion  can  be  reached 
w'ithout  delay.  The  references  and  other  in¬ 
formation  may  suggest  to  the  employer  certain 
lines  of  thought  which  he  would  like  to  pursue 
further,  and  the  interview  need  not  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  an  exhaustive  survey  of  all  inter¬ 
ests  and  qualifications.  Carry  with  you  the  | 
teaching  certificate,  statement  of  eligibility,  or 
college  transcript,  whichever  may  be  needed,  to 
remove  any  doubt  regarding  qualifications  for 
the  position. 

We  All  Have  Limitations 

The  main  purpose  of  the  interview  is  for  the 
candidate  to  tell  about  himself  and  to  make  a  j 
good  impression  on  the  employer.  If  it  is  to  be 
lasting,  this  good  impression  must  be  a  correct 
impression.  Therefore,  be  yourself  at  the  inter¬ 
view,  but  be  yourself  as  you  are  at  your  best. 
Everybody  has  shortcomings.  Always  admit  the 
truth  about  these  shortcomings  in  reply  to  a  | 
direct  question,  but  don’t  make  apologies. 
Avoid  deliberate  concealment,  but  never  call 
attention  to  personal  limitations  when  they 
would  otherwise  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  business  to  notice  such  things.  If  he 
doesn’t,  they  are  not  of  decisive  importance. 

This  is  also  the  proper  time  to  agree  tenta¬ 
tively  about  salary  and  other  important  ques- 


JOHN  T.  WALTER,  assistant  professor  of  eco-  1 
nomics  and  geo^aphy  at  the  University  of  Dela-  I 
ware,  Newark,  is  now  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  I 
was  formerly  senior  assistant  in  the  Economics 
Department,  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  | 
University  and  was  research  economist  in  the  Pub-  I 
lie  Utilities  Department  of  the  same  school.  He 
has  taught  in  high  schools  and  was  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Business  Administration  at  West  Liberty 
(West  Virginia)  State  Teachers  College.  Several 
of  his  articles  have  appeared  in  this  magazine. 
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tions.  Don’t  try  to  exact  promises  of  promo¬ 
tion  or  salary  increases  in  the  future.  That  is 
asking  the  impossible.  The  future  depends  upon 
your  success.  But  it  is  not  out  of  the  way  to 
ask  what  policies  have  been  established  or  what 
practices  are  followed  regarding  salary  or  other 
matters.  It  is  quite  a  shock,  for  example,  to 
learn  for  the  first  time  after  starting  work  that 
salary  payments  are  five  months  in  arrears  or 
that  all  teachers  are  discharged  after  two  years 
of  service.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  better  to 
check  up  on  some  of  these  things  at  the  corner 
drug  store  than  to  adopt  a  suspicious  attitude 
with  the  employer. 

During  the  interview  the  employer  can  be 
expected  to  give  some  indication  as  to  whether 
he  is  favorably  or  unfavorably  impressed.  This 
may  be  merely  a  suggestion,  such  as  emphasiz¬ 
ing  either  certain  good  points  or  shortcomings. 
The  questions  asked,  the  time  spent  on  a  topic, 
and  the  tone  of  voice  all  ser\’e  to  show  the 
trend  of  thought.  Contracts  are  seldom  given 
immediately,  but  one  usually  leaves  an  inter¬ 
view  knowing  whether  things  have  gone  well 
or  not. 

Sometimes  false  excuses  are  used  to  terminate 
the  interview  when  the  employer  does  not  like 
the  appearance  or  personality  of  the  applicant. 
He  may  say,  ”We  can’t  pay  the  salary  you 
expect,”  even  though  he  knew  beforehand  how 
much  was  expected. 

Unfortunately,  some  interviews  degenerate 
into  a  matching  of  prejudices.  This  is  undigni¬ 
fied  and  will  make  the  situation  hopeless,  if  it  is 
not  so  already.  Learn  to  leave  when  through. 
The  other  person  usually  suggests  by  his  atti¬ 
tude  when  it  is  time  for  the  interview  to  come 
to  a  close. 

Follow  Vp  the  Interview 

After  a  reasonable  time  it  is  perfectly  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  follow  up  the  interview  with  a 
phone  call  to  inquire  about  the  outcome.  If  the 
decision  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  in  case 
any  important  qualification  was  previously  over¬ 
looked,  it  is  desirable  to  provide  the  informa¬ 
tion  at  this  time.  It  is  good  salesmanship  to 
show  the  employer,  by  bringing  yourself  to  his 
attention  in  an  unobtrusive  way,  that  you  are 
still  interested  in  the  position.  This  is  not  essen¬ 
tial,  however,  and  is  not  always  possible  or 
convenient. 

At  last,  you  are  appointed !  Before  accepting, 
be  sure  of  a  release  from  the  previous  position. 
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And  don’t  lose  any  time  getting  that  release, 
for  your  acceptance  should  be  made  at  once. 
Delay  may  cause  the  offer  to  be  cancelled.  Use 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  freely  to  complete 
all  arrangements  as  soon  as  possible. 

Suppose  the  old  employer  offers  you  extra  in¬ 
ducements  to  stay  with  him.  One  should  not  be 
easily  influenced  to  remain  in  the  old  position. 
Remember  that  it  takes  the  prodding  of  the 
new  offer  for  him  to  realize  you  are  worth 
these  inducements.  What  promise  does  this 
hold  for  the  future?  Will  every  new  gain  have 
to  be  made  in  the  same  way?  Be  especially 
skeptical  of  vague  promises  which  will  not 
materialize  until  some  uncertain  future  time. 
The  new  position  will  probably  bring  concrete 
and  immediate  advantages. 

If  You  Don’t  Get  the  Job 

Alas!  Another  person  is  appointed.  The 
stark  specter  of  failure  rises  before  you.  Well, 
put  it  aside.  It  is  really  only  a  blow  to  your 
ego.  Maybe  the  next  time  you  won’t  talk  so 
much  about  the  new  position  until  you  get  it. 

Seriously,  there  is  real  concern  as  to  whether 
your  present  employer  may  take  a  possible 
rejection  as  a  reflection  on  your  qualifications. 
For  this  reason,  some  teachers  hesitate  to  give 
his  name  as  a  reference.  These  fears  are  most 
often  exaggerated.  Employers  generally  have 
the  professional  attitude  of  encouraging  their 
teachers  to  be  progressive  and  seek  advance¬ 
ment.  But,  whatever  your  employer  may  think 
about  it,  stop  to  realize  that  you  were  seeking 
a  better  position,  not  one  only  as  good  as  the 
position  you  now  hold.  Evidently  you  were  not 
qualified  for  that  better  position  when  your 
present  employer  hired  you,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  obtain  your  services. 

Usually,  the  present  employer  need  not  bo 
informed  of  the  application  until  it  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  stage  where  he  is  consulted  for 
a  reference.  That  it  has  gone  this  far  is  a  credit 
to  the  teacher  for  having  received  serious  con¬ 
sideration  up  to  this  point. 

Since  all  applicants  cannot  be  hired,  rejection 
of  many  excellent  candidates  is  necessary.  The 
one  selected  may  have  a  peculiar  combination 
of  traits  and  abilities  that  fit  into  that  position 
purely  by  coincidence.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  to  defy  the  law  of  averages  with  a  100 
per  cent  record  of  success.  Failure  is  no  cause 
to  feel  defeated. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  those  who  have 


u|H>n  llic  ^uoJ  c|ualilKalioiih  ol  the  (.cat-licT. 
Worth-while  ijualitieb  will  overshadow  an  oc¬ 
casional  failure,  and  there  is  real  prospect  of 
getting  a  new  position,  even  though  it  may  be 
slightly  inferior  to  the  former  one.  To  support 
this  contention  we  have  the  evidence  of  many 
thousands  of  teachers,  including  some  of  the 
greatest  of  all  time,  who  were  once  discharged 
from  a  position,  lhat  they  have  carried  on 
should  inspire  all  of  us  to  treasure  above  any 
one  position  the  professional  qualifications  of 
the  teacher. 


l>ecn  discharged  from  a  |x)silion  without  iKing 
guilty  of  dishonorable  conduct.  Sometimes  per¬ 
sonality  conflicts  or  political  differences  cause 
difficulties  for  the  teacher  that  may  never  recur 
again  during  his  entire  career.  Yet  discharge 
is  a  handicap  in  obtaining  the  next  position, 
tending  to  discredit  the  teacher  in  the  eyes  of 
prospective  employers.  At  best  there  is  a  loss 
of  bargaining  power  and  perhaps  a  temporary 
interruption  in  the  course  of  professional  ad¬ 
vancement. 

The  situation  calls  for  renewed  emphasis 


C.  C.  T.  A.  Convention  in  Des  Moines 


singer,  of  Washington.  The  Association  ban¬ 
quet  was  held  that  evening.  B.  F.  Williams, 
of  the  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Des 
Moines,  was  toastmaster. 

On  Friday  the  Association  met  in  a  joint 
session  with  the  Iowa  Commercial  Teachers 
Association.  George  Hittler,  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  president  of  the  State  Association,  had 
prepared  a  program  devoted  to  war  and  post¬ 
war  problems  in  high  school  business  education. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Dr.  P.  O.  Selby,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Business  Teacher  Training,  Kirksville, 
Missouri;  and  Miss  Goldina  Fisher,  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago.  W.  R.  Hamilton, 
president  of  the  Hamilton  School  of  Commerce, 
presided  at  the  luncheon. 

The  afternoon  program  was  devoted  to  panel 
discussions  and  reports  of  workshop  committees. 

A  community  banquet  completed  Friday’s  pro¬ 
gram.  C.  A.  Phillips,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  State  University  of  Iowa,  presided. 

The  program  on  Saturday  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  subject,  "Would  One  Strong 
National  Association  Better  Serve  the  Interests 
of  the  Private  Business  Schools?" 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President:  J.  L.  Brawford,  Manager,  H.  M.  Rowe 
Company,  Chicago. 

Vice-President :  Sam  B.  Traisman,  Business  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Secretary:  Florence  Ludwick,  Bayless  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  Ray  G.  Warren,  Fort  Madison 
Business  College,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

Executive  Committee  Member:  E.  O.  Fenton,  Presi¬ 
dent,  American  Institute  of  Business,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

A  delightful  social  program  arranged  by  Mr. 
Fenton  and  his  local  committee  was  enjoyed 
by  the  convention  throughout  the  session. 


L.  Brawford 


Sam  B.  Traisman 


T  Central 

Commercial 
Teachers  Association 
held  its  thirty-ninth  an- 
nual  convention  on 
April  6,  7,  and  8,  at 
the  Fort  Des  Moines 
Hotel,  Des  Moines,  ,> 

Ray  £.  Rice, 

(Ne- 

Commerce, 

the  Association,  pre- 

sided.  Mrs.  Ray  G.  Warren 

The  convention 

opened  with  a  Managers’  Day  program.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Ray  Baxandall,  of  the  Dean 
W.  Geer  Company;  Claude  McBroom,  president 
of  the  National  Office  Management  Association, 
and  Paul  M.  Pair,  director  of  Gregg  College,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ben  H.  Henthorn,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Commercial  Colleges,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  luncheon. 

Following  the  program,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools  and 
the  American  Association  of  Commercial  Col¬ 
leges  held  business  meetings,  after  which  they 
met  together  for  an  address  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Noff- 
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With  CLYDE  W.  HUMPHREY 


By  Marion  Lamb 

This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  on  the  Business 
Education  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

LYDE  W.  HUMPHREY,  co-author  with 
Benjamin  Haynes  of  Research  Applied  to 
Business  Education,  has  had  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  during  the  past  ten  months  to  ap¬ 
ply  his  knowledge  of  research  techniques  to 
problems  referred  to  him  as  Special  Agent  for 
Research  in  Business  Education,  U.  S,  Office 
of  Education.  A  recent  request  for  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Business  Education  Service  for 
B.E.W.  readers  was  just  one  more  call  for 
facts  and  figures  heretofore  unassembled,  but 
fortunately  Mr.  Humphrey's  capacity  for  re¬ 
search  is  coupled  with  a  southern  courtesy  that 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  deny 
help,  and  consequently  the  story  is  ours. 

Some  Historical  Data 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  forerunner  of  the 
Office  of  Education  (still  later  to  be  known 

I  as  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education)  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1867,  but  not  until  fifty  years  later 

did  it  include  a  commercial  educator. 

Glenn  L.  Swiggert,  first  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  Specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
served  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  1917-1925, 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  O.  Malott,  Senior 
Specialist  in  Commercial  Education  from  1926 
to  1933. 

The  one-man  services  to  be  rendered  by  the 
Federal  agency’s  specialist  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  were  defined  somewhat  hopefully  by 
Mr.  Malott  as  follows: 


I.  General  curricula  functions.  Plans  and  con¬ 
ducts  research  studies  on  a  national  scope  in  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  commercial  teacher- training 
institutions,  colleges,  and  universities,  relating  to 
underlying  principles  and  present  practices  for  com¬ 
merce  and  business  education. 

Serves  as  consulting  specialist  to  state  and  city 
school  systems,  higher  institutions,  business  organi¬ 
zations,  and  others,  on  commercial  education  problems 
pertaining  to  research,  organization,  supervision,  ad¬ 
ministration,  methods  of  instruction,  and  equipment. 

Gives  direction  to  commercial  education  by  clari¬ 
fying  the  aims,  applying  modern  approved  philoso¬ 
phy  and  psychology  of  education,  and  applying  the 
findings  of  research  from  commercial  education  and 
from  education  in  general  to  the  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  field. 

Keeps  informed  on  all  matters  concerned  with 
commercial  education  in  the  United  States  and  so  far 
as  possible  in  foreign  countries  and  prepares  in¬ 
formation  on  the  above  subject  for  general  dissemin¬ 
ation. 

II.  Surveys.  Assists  in  educational  surveys  of 
state  and  city  school  systems  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  makes  recommendation  for  edu¬ 
cational  improvement. 

III.  Publications.  Prepares  manuscripts  for  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  progress,  achievement,  and  present  status 
of  commercial  education  in  the  United  States. 

IV.  Other  services.  (1)  Represents  the  Office  of 
Education  and  makes  addresses  at  important  educa¬ 
tional  and  business  conventions.  (2)  Conducts  Office 
of  Education  conferences  and  serves  as  member  on 
committees  of  national  organizations  for  study  of 
problems  in  education  for  business.  (3)  Assists  edu¬ 
cational  associations  in  the  preparation  of  programs 
on  commercial  education.  (4)  Disseminates  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  various  phases  of  education  for 
business  through  personal  interviews,  published  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  correspondence. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  ambitious  list  of  the 
duties  of  a  commercial-education  specialist,  the 
Office  of  Education  emphasized  the  general 
educational  values  of  business  subjects  and  cov¬ 
ered  commercial  education  at  the  college  and 
university  levels  as  well  as  at  the  lower  levels 
of  instruction. 

At  this  time,  from  1917-1933,  the  voca¬ 
tional  phases  of  commercial  education  were  the 
responsibility  of  another  agency,  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Established 
by  authority  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the 
Board  was  limited  in  scope  to  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  at  "less-than-college  grade.” 

Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  temporarily  appointed 
in  1917  as  the  Federal  Board’s  Special  Agent 
for  Commercial  Education,  was  replaced  in 
1918  by  F.  G.  Nichols,  first  permanent  ap¬ 
pointee  to  the  Board  as  Assistant  Director 
for  Commercial  Education. 
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Earl  W.  Barnhart 
succeeded  Mr.  Nichols 
in  1921,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  Board 
as  Chief  of  the  Com- 
m  e  r  c  i  a  1  Education 
Service  until  the  1933 
merger  of  the  Board 
and  the  Olhce  of  Ed¬ 
ucation. 

Another  member  of 

Clyde  W.  Humphrey  Board  s  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  Service 
was  Miss  Isabel  Bacon,  who  from  1919  to 
1929  served  as  Special  Agent  for  Retail  Selling. 

When  in  1933  the  Ofhce  of  Education  and 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  were  combined  into  one  agency,  named 
the  "U.  S.  Office  of  Education,”  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Ser\dce  of  the  newly  creat¬ 
ed  agency  assumed  responsibility  for  both  the 
general  educational  and  the  vocational  aspects 
of  business  education.  Mr.  Barnhart  was  the 
first  Chief  of  the  Commercial  Education  Service 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  serving  from 
1934  to  1938. 


Upon  Mr.  Barnhart’s  resignation  as  Chief  of 
the  Service  in  1938,  John  A.  Kratz,  Chief  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  was  des¬ 
ignated  as  Acting  Chief  of  the  Commercial 
Education  Service  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  continue  as  Chief  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Ser\ice. 

In  September,  1938,  the  name  "Commercial 
Education  Service”  was  changed  to  "Business 
Education  Service”  to  cover  the  enlarged  scope 
of  activities  in  administering  the  program  of 
distributive  education  under  the  George-Deen 
Act;  the  term  "Business  Education  Service” 
was  interpreted  as  meaning  not  only  secretarial 
science,  accounting,  business  law,  business  man¬ 
agement,  general  business,  consumer  business 
education,  and  business  economics,  but  also  re¬ 
tailing,  merchandising,  salesmanship,  and  other 
distributive  subjects. 

B.  Frank  Kyker,  who  had  been  brought  to 
the  Business  Education  Service  as  Research 
Agent  in  February,  1938,  was  made  Acting 
Chief  of  the  Service  in  January,  1939,  and  in 
March,  1940,  he  was  permanently  appointed 
as  Chief. 

A  chart  of  names  outstanding  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Business  Education  Service  would 
look  something  like  this: 


1917-1933 

*  Office  of  Education 

Glenn  L.  Swiggert . 1917-1925  ^ 

John  O.  Malott  . 1926-1933 

Vederal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

Cheesman  Herrick  . 1917-1918 

F.  G.  Nichols . 1918-1921 

♦♦Isabel  Bacon  . 1919-1929  I 

Earl  W.  Barnhart . 1921-1933 

1933-1944 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

Earl  W.  Barnhart  . 1934-1938 

John  A.  Kratz  . 1938-1939 

B.  Frank  Kyker  . 1939- 


Names  of  other  business  educators  recently 
affiliated  with  the  Business  Education  Service 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  include:  Dr. 
Kenneth  B.  Haas,  John  B.  Pope,  G.  Henry  J 
Richert,  and  Dr.  Walter  F.  Shaw,  all  regiond  | 
agents  for  distributive  education  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time;  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  who  served  as 
Special  Agent  for  Research  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  in  1941;  Earl  P.  Strong,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Eyster  as  Special  Research  Agent  and  who 
was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  upon  his  en¬ 
listment  in  the  Navy  in  July,  1943;  Clyde 
W.  Humphrey,  who  was  appointed  to  Dr. 
Strong’s  position  for  the  duration  of  the  war; 
and  a  number  of  other  educators  temporarily 
appointed  as  special  representatives. 

Some  Personal  History 

This,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  the  Business 
Education  Service  as  it  is  told  by  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
narrator. 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  the  usual  background  of 
the  unusually  ambitious  business  educator:  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Commerce  from 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  College;  a  Master  of 
Arts  degree  from  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers;  advanced  graduate  work  at  New 
York  University,  the  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  and  Harvard;  practical  business  experi¬ 
ence;  and  professional  experience  in  high 
school  and  college  teaching  and  administration,  j 
He  has  been  Visiting  Professor  of  Business  \ 


♦Called  the  "Bureau  of  Education”  from  1917  to 

1921. 

♦♦Special  Agent  for  Retail  Selling,  assistant  first 
to  Mr.  Nichols,  later  to  Mr.  Barnhart. 
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I  Education  in  the  summer  sessions  of  the  Uni- 
^  versity  of  Tennessee,  George  Peabody  College 
'  for  Teachers,  and  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Prior  to  his  affiliation  with  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Mr.  Humphrey  was  head  of  the 
Department  of  Business,  Meredith  College, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  Research  Agent 
in  Business  Education  for  the  North  Carolina 
I  State  I>epartment  of  Public  Instruction. 

He  is  co-author  of  Research  Applied  to 
Business  Education;  co-editor  of  the  North 
Carolina  course  of  study  in  business  education; 
editor  of  the  business-education  course  of  study 
for  the  public  schools  of  Arkansas;  and  au¬ 
thor  of  many  bulletins  and  articles  on  business 
education.  He  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Southern  Business  Education  Association, 
serving  as  secretary  of  the  organization  and  as 
editor  of  its  magazine.  Modern  Business  Edu¬ 
cation.  He  has  also  ser\Td  as  secretary  of  the 
Raleigh  (North  Carolina)  Chapter  of  NOMA. 


At  the  present  time  Mr.  Humphrey  is  one 
of  Washington’s  busiest  workers.  When  he  is 
not  at  work  on  his  own  problems,  he  is  helping 
his  friends  solve  their  difficulties,  personal  and 
professional;  in  fact,  he  has  been  called  the 
"Mr.  Anthony  of  Temporary  M  Building,”  the 
building  that  at  present  houses  the  U.  S.  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education.  These  counseling  activities, 
added  to  his  duties  as  Research  Agent,  con¬ 
sume  practically  all  his  time,  but  one  effective 
counteracting  influence  against  this  Washing¬ 
ton  imbalance  between  work  and  more  work 
is,  for  Mr.  Humphrey,  his  major  contribution 
to  society:  a  red-haired,  blue-eyed  young  lady 
who,  at  four  years,  is  a  good  antidote  for  hard 
work  and  is  Enemy  No.  1  to  the  six  steps  of 
reflective  thinking.  Youngest  member  of  a  red- 
haired  family,  she  is  lively  guarantee  that  her 
father  will  never  be  wholly  absorbed  by  the 
abstractions  of  research  or  the  problems  of 
business  education. 


Final  Results  of  the  Teachers’  O.  G.  A.  Contest 


pARTL^L  results  of  the  teacher  winners  in 
the  Annual  O.  G.  A.  Contest  conducted  by 
the  Gregg  Writer,  were  given  last  month. 
We  now  conclude  this  list  with  the  names  of 
the  finalists  in  this  event. 

Congratulations  to  all  the  contestants  for 
their  splendid  co-operation  and  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  work  done. 

Every  shorthand  teacher  should  strive  to 
merit  the  Teachers’  Proficiency  Certificate  in 
shorthand  writing  and  should  participate  in 
this  annual  shorthand  writing  event.  It  is  an 
effective  means  of  developing  the  professional 
shorthand  style  that  good  teaching  demands. 

First  Place 
Silver  Cup 

Miss  Madeline  D.  Bogart,  High  School.  Rumson, 
New  Jersey 

Second  Place 
Official  Gregg  Fountain  Pen 
and  Gold  and  Enamel  O.  G.  A.  Pin 
Miss  Lily  Marian  Stoker,  Sheffield,  England 

Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Places 
Autographed  set  of  '^American  Readings  in  Gregg 
Shorthand”  and  a  Pearl-Set  O.  G.  A.  Pin 
Miss  Gladys  Phillips,  Junior-Senior  High  School, 
Hershey,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Hilda  F.  Blackwell,  Weyburn  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Weyburn,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 
Miss  Julia  Hynes  Christie,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Em- 
raitsburg,  Maryland 


Certificate  of  Proficiency  rvith  Ftonor 

Miss  Charlotte  Barsness,  Central  High  School,  Cros¬ 
by,  Minnesota 

Miss  Blanche  Bauman,  High  School,  Lowellville, 
Ohio 

Miss  Virginia  Ray  Bishop,  Dunsmore  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Staunton,  Virginia 

Miss  Florence  Audrey  Bower,  Sheffield,  England 
Miss  Mary  Eusatania,  Williams  Memorial  Institute, 
New  London,  Connecticut 
Miss  Jessie  Handforth,  Sheffield,  England 
Miss  E.  Muriel  Jones,  Royal  Commercial  School, 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  South  America 
Dewey  Parthun,  Joliet  Township  High  School  and 
Junior  College,  Joliet,  Illinois 
Miss  Lena  H.  Rohrer,  Haverford  Township  High 
School,  Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania 
Jack  Romagna,  Graduate  School,  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  Sheehy,  Bushwick  High  School,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York 

Sister  Clare,  O.P.,  Spalding  Academy,  Spalding, 
Nebraska 

Sister  Helen  Paul,  Holy  Angels  School,  Sidney, 
Ohio 

Sister  Marie  Perpetue,  S.  S.  A.,  St.  Angela  Academy, 
Montreal,  Quebec 

Sister  Mary  Carmella,  S.S.N.D.,  Institute  of  Notre 
Dame,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Sister  Mary  Gervase,  C.P.P.S.,  Saint  Joseph  High 
School,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio 
Sister  M.  Joan,  Slovak  Girls  Academy,  Danville, 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Darline  Sprick,  High  School,  Potter,  Nebraska 
Miss  Jalva  Vale,  Training  Branch.  O.P.A.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C 
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Part-time  Jobs— An  Opportunity 

CLAYTON  H.  HINKEL 


The  changes  in  employment  conditions  that 
have  taken  place  in  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
during  the  past  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 

Employment  Certificates  Issued  From  to 
1944  IN  Easton,  Pennsylvania 


Year  General*  Vacation** 

1934  . !  6  3 

1935  . I  19  9 

1936  . '  93  22 

1937  .  67  30 

1938  .  45  11 

1939  .  84  17 

1940  .  48  28 

1941  . '  196  171 

1942  .  550  392 

1943  . ;  720  1,043 


♦Issued  to  minors  16  and  17  years  old  for  full¬ 
time  work. 

♦♦Issued  to  minors  from  14  to  18  for  part-time  and 
vacation  work. 

In  1034  there  were  very  few  opportunities 
for  sixteen-  and  seventeen-year-old  minors  to 
find  full  or  part-time  employment;  therefore, 
most  students  remained  in  school  until  gradua¬ 
tion.  During  the  past  three  years,  opportuni¬ 
ties  have  steadily  increased.  This,  of  course,  is 
due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  shortage  of 
labor  caused  by  the  induction  of  men  into  our 
armed  forces. 

While  Table  I  indicates  that  720  general 
certificates  were  issued  to  minors  sixteen  and 
seventeen  years  old  in  1943,  this  does  not  mean 
that  720  students  were  released  from  the  Easton 
Public  Schools.  An  analysis  of  this  figure 
appears  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 

General  Certificates  Issued  in  1943 
IN  Easton,  Pennsylvania 

323  Duplicates  to  minors  w’ho  changed  their 
jobs 

96  Minors  from  other  schools 
80  High  School  graduates  under  18  years  of  age 
221  Minors  released  from  the  Easton  Public 
Schools 

720  Total 


Actually  221  students  were  released  to  work 
in  the  factories  and  retail  stores  of  Easton,  a 
city  with  a  population  of  35,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Laws  require  stu¬ 
dents  to  remain  in  school  until  they  are  sev¬ 
enteen  years  old.  They  may  stop  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  if  they  have  a  job,  but  an  employ¬ 
ment  certificate  is  required  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  eighteen.  Comparatively  few  stu¬ 
dents  are  leaving  school. 

Most  of  the  minors  who  left  school  have 
made  a  w'ise  choice.  In  many  cases  the  school 
could  do  little  more  for  them  since  they  had 
low  I.Q.’s.  They  are  happier  and  are  more 
useful  to  society  when  they  are  at  w'ork  outside 
of  school. 

Naturally,  students  are  not  encouraged  to 
leave  school;  but  if  they  are  sixteen,  have  a  job, 
and  get  their  parents’  consent,  we  cannot  refuse 
to  issue  an  employment  certificate. 

We  do  try  to  impress  upon  our  students  that 
their  first  job  today  is  to  remain  in  school  and 
do  their  best  work  to  prepare  for  the  future. 
For  those  who  can  work  without  hindering 
their  school  progress,  we  recommend  part-time 
employment  and  place  all  those  w’ho  desire  it. 

Table  I  show’s  that  the  number  of  vacation 
certificates  has  greatly  increased  during  the 
past  three  years,  and  that  this  number  is  now- 
greater  than  the  number  of  general  certificates. 
The  Pennsylvania  Labor  Laws  allow  minors 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen  to  engage  in 
part-time  w-ork,  except  in  certain  prohibited  oc¬ 
cupations. 

For  example,  "No  minor  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with,  any 
establishment  where  alcoholic  liquors  are  dis¬ 
tilled,  rectified,  compounded,  brewed,  manufac- 

eXAYTON  H.  HINKEL  is  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education  and  head  of  the  place¬ 
ment  bureau  at  Easton  (Pennsvb'ania3  H*"h 
School.  He  has  degrees  from  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Bloom Aurg,  Pennsylvania,  and  from  Temple 
University.  He  was  formerly  in  charge  of  business 
education  in  the  Shull  Junior  High  School  in  Eas¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Hinkel  has  contributed  several  times  to 
this  and  other  professional  magazines  and  is  a 
member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi. 
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i|  tured,  bottled,  sold  or  dispensed.”'  Minors 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  may  not  work 
I  before  7  a.m.  or  after  7  p.m.,  and  not  more 
than  fourteen  hours  per  week  during  school 
weeks.  No  minor  under  sixteen  years  of 
3  age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in. 

I  about,  or  in  connection  with,  any  manufactur- 
:  ing  or  mechanical  occupation  or  process. 

(  The  author  recently  conducted  a  survey  of 
j  the  students  of  the  business  department  of  Eas- 
,  ton  High  School.  The  survey  revealed  that 
]  63  per  cent  of  the  seniors  and  38  per  cent  of 

Ithc  juniors  are  w'orking  part-time  during  the 
present  school  year.  Of  these  246  students, 
j  82  per  cent  of  the  seniors  and  *>7  per  cent 
j  ot  the  juniors  were  employed  during  the  sum- 
;  mer  of  1943.  This  information  was  assembled 
I  by  using  a  questionnaire  composed  of  the 
following  questions. 

(Were  you  employed  during  the  past  summer? 
If  so,  where? 

V  What  were  your  duties? 

:  How  many  hours  did  you  work  per  week? 

i  What  was  your  weekly  salary? 

j  Are  you  engaged  in  part-time  w'ork  now?  If  so, 
"  where  ? 

1 


What  are  your  duties? 

How  many  hours  do  you  work  per  week? 

What  is  your  weekly  salary? 

Do  you  want  part-time  work  now,  or  do  you 
wish  to  change  your  job?  If  so,  what  type  of  work 
do  you  prefer? 

(All  of  this  information  will  be  held  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.) 

Table  III  is  a  tabulation  of  the  results  of 
the  survey,  showing  the  types  of  work,  the 
number  of  students  employed  in  each  type,  the 
average  number  of  hours  of  work,  and  the  av¬ 
erage  hourly  pay. 

The  seniors  averaged  37  hours  a  week  during 
the  summer  and  are  working  an  average  of  18 
hours  a  week  at  the  present  time.  The  juniors 
averaged  31  hours  a  week  during  the  summer 
months  and  are  averaging  14  hours  a  week 
during  the  school  year. 

Part-time  jobs,  without  a  doubt,  are  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  our  high  school  students.  There 


^  Child  Labor  Law,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Act  No 
177,  May  13,  1915,  P.  L.  286  Amended  March  21, 
1929  and  July  19,  1935,  Section  5. 

*  Ibid. 


TABLE  III 

Employment  Survey  of  Business  Juniors  and  Seniors 


j  Type  of  Work 

1 

'i 

Summer  Employment 

1 

Present  Employment  ' 

Average 

Students  1 

Working  ' 

Average 

Hours 

Students 

Working 

1 

Average  ' 

Hours  j 

Hourly  Pa 

Factory  . 

62 

41 

40 

19  ! 

.43 

j  Selling . 

34 

23 

14 

.34 

1  Office . 

26 

^4 

24 

.41 

Housework  . 

S 

21 

5 

12 

.23 

i  Waitress  . 

8 

37 

18 

.40 

1  Soda  Fountain  . 

7 

27 

8 

15 

.33 

1  Farm  . 

5 

42 

33 

.35 

1  Usher  . 

2 

22 

1 

10 

.25 

Stockwork  . 

2 

S4 

5 

16 

.33 

Garage . 

2 

44 

IS 

.35 

!  Hairdresser  . 

1 

15 

1 

.33 

Ij  Delivery  . 

1 

35 

2 

14 

.38 

News  Orrier  . 

1 

7 

1 

7 

.64 

j!  Laundry . 

1  1 

40 

.40 

'  Paperhanger  .  . 

i  1 

20 

.30 

1  Caddie . 

1 

40 

.38 

/  Baker’s  Helper  . 

1 

12 

!  .... 

.30 

1  Contractor’s  Helper  . 

1  1 

40 

1  .... 

1.00 

I  Camp  Counselor  . 

1 

1  1 

60 

.... 

1  .... 

Totals  165  129 
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is  an  opportunity  for  our  boys  and  girls  to  aid 
in  the  war  effort  and  at  the  same  time  to  earn 
money  to  pay  for  the  many  things  that  young 
people  need  and  desire. 

What  do  high  school  boys  and  girls  do  wdth 
the  money  they  earn.^  In  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  students  volunteered  these  answers: 

"I’m  saving  money  to  go  to  college.” 

"I’m  buying  War  Stamps  and  Bonds.” 

"Mother  said  if  I  w'anted  a  new  coat,  I 
would  have  to  work  and  pay  for  it  myself. 

"I  am  helping  to  pay  our  family  expenses.” 

"I  earn  enough  to  pay  for  my  bus  fare, 
lunches,  and  clothing.” 

Of  course,  they  also  spend  money  for  movies, 
ball  games,  and  other  recreation. 

Opportunities  to  Learn 

A  part-time  job  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
student  to  learn  a  great  deal,  even  though  his 
work  is  not  directly  related  to  his  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  He  becomes  acquainted  wdth  import¬ 
ant  items  such  as  Social  Security  and  victory 
and  income  taxes.  If  he  is  wide  awake,  he  wdll 
observe  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  em¬ 
ployer-employee  relationships. 

Part-time  jobs,  without  a  doubt,  are  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  all  high  school  teachers  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  of  us  who  teach  business  sub¬ 
jects.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  make 
our  subjects  more  meaningful.  We  are  now 
teaching  boys  and  girls  who  are  present  wage 
earners  instead  of  future  w'age  earners. 

We  should  first  know  where  our  students 
are  working  and  what  type  of  work  they  are 
doing.  Then  we  should  adapt  our  teaching  to 
their  present  as  well  as  their  future  needs. 

If  we  have  members  of  a  shorthand  dicta¬ 
tion  class  who  are  working  in  business  offices 
of  different  types,  we  should  give  the  class  dic¬ 
tation  similar  to  that  which  the  working  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  called  upon  to  take  in  the  offices. 

In  the  bookkeeping  and  business-arithmetic 
classes,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  teach  in¬ 
come  taxes  and  Social  Security  problems  as  we 
have  never  taught  them  before.  Practically  all 
who  are  working  have  a  Social  Security  ac¬ 
count,  and  in  nearly  every  class  there  is  at 
least  one  student  who  will  have  to  file  an  in¬ 
come-tax  return.  We  can  help  him  with  his 
return  by  making  it  a  class  problem. 

In  the  business  law  and  economics  classes, 
teachers  should  not  fail  to  present  such  topics 
as  wage  and  hour  laws  affecting  minors,  taxes 


What  degree  of  care  must  be  exercised  by  the 
borrower  in  this  situation?  What  is  his  liability 
if  the  borrowed  property  is  damaged?* 


and  what  they  pay  for,  and  problems  involved 
in  employer-employee  relationships. 

Here  is  an  opportunity — a  duty — for  us  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  making  budgets,  keep¬ 
ing  accurate  personal  records,  and  saving  for 
the  future. 

In  all  classes  w’e  should  emphasize  the  fact 
that  jobs  will  not  always  be  so  plentiful  and 
that  wages  w'ill  not  always  be  so  high  as  they 
are  now. 

In  any  business  class  it  will  be  profitable  to 
take  time  out  occasionally  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  our  students  are  meeting  in  their 
part-tiniC  work.  They  need  guidance  today 
more  than  ever  before. 

*  The  bailee  in  a  bailment  for  his  benefit  must 
exercise  extraordinary  care  in  the  use  of  borrowed 
property  and  is  liable  for  even  slight  negligence. 
— R.  Robert  Rosenberg 
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”l  am  nimmukwallah,  as  we  say  in  the  East;  that  is,  I  have  ate  of  the  King’s 
salt,  and,  therefore,  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  serve  with  unhesi¬ 
tating  zeal  and  cheerfulness,  when  and  wherever  the  King  or  his  government 
may  think  proper  to  employ  me.” — Arthur  Wellesley,  later  Duke  of  IF ellington. 


A  SECRETARY  must  be  first  a  good  sten¬ 
ographer,  but  to  become  a  secretary  the 
stenographer  must  develop  in  many  ways,  none 
so  much  as  in  background  and  general  infor¬ 
mation.  The  shorthand  instructor  is  not  able 
to  spend  much  time  on  this  feature,  but  it  is 
possible  to  enliven  the  subject  by  dangling  use¬ 
ful  information  before  the  aspiring  student  in 
the  form  of  dictation.  The  teacher  is  primarily 
a  pointer-outer — the  student  does  the  work. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  program  we  have  a 
powerful  ally  in  modern  advertising.  William 
Allen  White  once  wrote,  "Advertising  is  the 
genie  which  is  transforming  America  into  a 
place  of  comfort,  luxury,  and  ease  for  millions.” 

Comfort,  luxury,  and  ease,  of  course,  will 
come  to  the  stenographer  who  is  promoted  to 
be  a  secretary — or  so  she  thinks.  In  any  event, 
advertising  is  powerful  stuff,  utilizable  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  and  one  way  is  to  provide  a  shop¬ 
ping  ground  in  which  the  wide-awake  secre¬ 
tary  may  gather  data. 

Advertisements  in  many  of  our  better  maga¬ 
zines,  for  example,  are  packed  with  more  fac¬ 
tual  current  information  than  the  articles  in 
the  magazines  sometimes  contain.  Further¬ 
more,  many  advertisers,  particularly  of  office 
equipment,  are  anxious  to  send  to  inquirers 
literature  explaining  their  products  and  their 
use.  Not  only  is  this  material  exceedingly 
informative;  it  also  serves  as  a  wonderful 
vocabulary  expander — and  I  lend  it  to  pupils 
for  home  reading  and  digestion. 

The  prize  secretarial  positions  are  in  the 
offices  of  big  business,  which  has  money  to 
spend  and  is  appreciative  of  suggestions  for 
improved  handling.  The  secretary  who  is  alive 
to  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  office  equipment 
and  machines  now  available  is  the  one  who 
gains  and  holds  executive  attention. 

It  is  possible  to  keep  up  with  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  office  practice  in  small  matters  by 
reading  the  advertisements  in  a  variety  of  pub¬ 


lications — to  note  such  innovations  as  glass- 
shelved  desk  trays,  open  at  one  side  to  facili¬ 
tate  handling  of  papers — but  higher-caliber 
information,  such  as  details  of  contrivances 
used  by  big  business  or  developments  in  manu¬ 
facturing  processes,  may  be  readily  gleaned 
from  the  explanatory  literature  that  the  larger 
concerns  gladly  distribute.  Without  mention¬ 
ing  any  names,  let  us  look  at  a  few,  at  random. 

There  is  a  forty-page  booklet  on  synthetic 
rubber,  for  example,  which  not  only  explains 
the  discovery  of  this  now  widely  applied  sub¬ 
stance  and  the  manufacturing  processes  em¬ 
ployed  but  also  serves  as  a  first-class  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  very  technical  and  entirely  new 
vocabulary  of  the  industry. 

There  is  a  twenty-page  booklet  explaining 
the  operation  of  a  duplicating  device  that  not 
only  produces  illustrated  and  printed  material, 
but  also  folds  it — large  sheets  at  the  rate  of 
5,900  per  hour,  and  smaller  ones  at  the  rate 
of  44,300  per  hour.  It  seems  to  be  worth 
while  just  to  know  that  such  machines  exist. 
Of  course,  only  big  business  can  use  or  afford 
such  equipment,  but  the  alert  secretary  should 
at  least  know  something  about  its  application 
to  the  problems  of  heavy  mailing. 

Booklets  on  modern  visible  record  systems 
show  how  the  material  is  first  typed  up  and 
then  inserted  in  racks  of  various  kinds,  and 
assembled  as  boards  on  the  wall,  or  in  the 
form  of  books  for  desk  use,  or  in  cabinets  of 
different  shapes,  designs,  and  capacities  —  ten 
thousand  references  in  one  nest. 

Another  booklet  explains  card  records  filed 
in  the  form  of  a  wheel.  These  run  from  desk 
models  carrying  1,500  cards  to  the  master  sizes 
which  will  place  48,000  cards  within  easy  reach 
of  the  operator.  Just  what  a  saving  of  time 
such  gadgets  mean  to  large  establishments  can 
well  be  imagined. 

A  most  interesting  small  pamphlet  may  be 
obtained  from  a  leather  concern,  relative  to 
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the  care  of  leather  articles.  In  common  with 
other  advertising  material,  this  pamphlet  atfords 
a  fine  exercise  in  vocabulary.  It  contains  such 
words  as  patina,  raw  hide,  paraphernalia,  mo 
roccos,  crocodile,  ostrich,  pinseal,  lizard — fevc 
of  which  would  be  met  in  everyday  office  dicta¬ 
tion  but  which  the  efficient  secretary  would  do 
well  to  be  able  to  write  without  boggling. 

A  little  pamphlet  on  sound  conditioning 
jontains  more  information  than  many  larger 
ones.  What  are  some  of  the  effects  of  noise-' 
There  is  evidence  that  noise  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  impaired  hearing,  fatigue,  neuroses, 
increased  blood  pressure,  and  decreased  work¬ 
ing  and  mental  efficiency.  For  example,  typists 
expend  19  per  cent  more  calories  of  bodily 
energy  when  working  in  an  unquieted  office. 
In  one  office,  sound  conditioning  reduced 
typists’  errors  29  per  cent,  machine  operators’ 
errors  52  per  cent  (Question:  Why  the  differ¬ 
ence?),  decreased  employee  turnover  -47  per 
cent,  decreased  absences  371/2  per  cent,  and 
increased  over-all  efficiency  8.8  per  cent. 

A  folder  from  one  of  our  large  banks  brief¬ 
ly  explains  the  operation  of  its  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  carries  twenty-three  photographs 
touching  upon  their  functions.  There  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  machine  that  counts  and  wraps  30,()()() 
dimes  per  hour,  and  of  another  that  counts 
and  sorts  coins  of  all  denominations.  True,  this 
is  not  vital  information,  but  it  helps  to  build 
up  a  background  understanding  of  banking 
processes. 

Among  desirable  secretarial  abilities  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  recent  article^  are  vocabulary,  men¬ 
tal  alertness,  reading — the  two  first  stemming 
from  the  last.  Development  of  these  abilities 
may  be  hastened  and  strengthened  by  atten¬ 
tion  to  modern  advertising  and  the  literature 
which  the  advertisers  offer. 

The  suggestion  was  at  one  time  put  forward 
that  a  secretary  should  do  whatever  she  was 
told,  even  to  killing  flies!  However,  we  have 
of  late  years  broadened  our  conceptions  and 
developed  the  notion  that  the  more  valuable 
secretary  will  do  things  without  being  told- 
and  the  better  informed  she  is,  the  more  she 
will  do  on  her  own  initiative,  motivated  by 
loyalty  rather  than  direction. 

We  have  here  an  involvement  of  the  prin- 

*  Elizabeth  K.  Wilson,  The  Secretary  and  the 
Employer,  The  Business  Education  World,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1944,  p.  307. 


ciple  of  nimmnkuallah.  VC’hen  the  Duke  of  ij 

Wellington  was  a  young  officer  in  India,  he  \ 

wrote:  ‘ 

"I  am  uinitnnkwallah,  as  we  say  in  the  East;  !i 

that  is,  I  have  ate  of  the  King’s  salt,  and,  i 

therefore,  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  ser\e  ' 

with  unhesitating  zeal  and  cheerfulness,  when  ij 
and  w  herever  the  King  or  his  government  may  I 
think  proper  to  employ  me,”^  | 

The  secretary'  is  nimmuktvallah,  having 
eaten  of  the  employer’s  salt,  but  the  secretary 
who  does  things  without  waiting  to  be  told, 
because  she  is  well  grounded  and  alert,  will 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  one  who  has  to 
be  continually  galvanized  into  action.  I 


Marvin  Y.  Harding,  head  of  the  Commercial  I 
Department  in  the  Little  Rock  (Arkansas)  High  | 
School  since  1926,  died  on  March  12.  A  graduate  ( 
of  Gregg  College  and  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Mr.  Harding  taught  in  Nebraska,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Florida.'  He  was  for  several  years 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  at  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska.  The  Little  Rock  High  School 
faculty  and  student  body  paid  tribute  to  his 
memory  in  a  special  all-school  assembly  March 
14. 

Mr.  Harding  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs. 

F.  M.  Harding;  a  brother.  Porter  Harding;  and  j 
a  nephew  and  niece,  to  w'hom  we  extend  deep-  > 
est  sympathy.  j 


George  E.  Pople,  a  pioneer  teacher  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  and  owmer  of  the  Secretarial  Training 
School,  San  Jose,  California,  died  suddenly  on 
April  25. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  century,  Mr.  Pople 
taught  shorthand  at  Gregg  College,  Chicago.  He 
then  became  associated  with  Heald  College,  San 
Jose,  where  he  taught  for  many  years  until  he 
founded  his  own  school  a  few  years  ago.  His 
w'ife  will  continue  to  operate  the  school. 

Mr.  Pople  earned  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
w  riter  and  a  teacher  of  shorthand.  He  held  the 
O.G.A.  gold  medal  for  proficiency  in  short¬ 
hand  w-riting,  and  his  school  won  many  out¬ 
standing  awards,  placing  first  in  the  Private 
School  Division  of  the  O.G.A.  contest  this  year 
and  second  in  1943. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his  wife. 
Mr.  Pople’s  passing  will  be  mourned  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  students  who  have  studied  in  his  classes. 

*  Richard  Aldington.  The  Duke,  The  Viking  Press, 
New  York  1943,  p.  9. 
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A  Look  into  the  Future 
At  Business  Education 

PAUL  F.  MUSE 

Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State  University 


AS  one  looks  into  the  future  at  business 
education,  one  sees  a  picture  in  which 
Federal  leadership  and  state  supervision  play 
a  progressively  growing  role  in  determining 
what  business  education  needs  to  do  and  how 
(  to  do  it. 

Through  studies,  investigations,  reports,  and 
field  service,  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  will  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
business  education.  State  supervision  of  a  di¬ 
rective  and  helpful  nature  will  interpret  busi¬ 
ness  demands,  materials,  and  procedures  into 
a  workable  plan  of  effort  for  the  individual 
school. 

Teacher-education  institutions  will  render 
greater  professional  leadership  by  spending  less 
time  teaching  how  to  do  better  the  Job  we  are 
doing  and  devoting  more  time  to  teaching 
what  needs  to  he  done.  Students  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  develop  an  over-all  understanding 
of  the  place  of  business  education  in  the  whole 
field  of  education.  Teacher-education  institu¬ 
tions,  through  their  offerings,  will  insure  for 
their  graduates  a  body  of  correlated  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  concerning  the  part  busi¬ 
ness  plays  in  the  life  of  all  citizens.  Prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  will  be  made  aware  of  what  is 
wrong  in  business-education  offerings  and- will 
be  taught  how  to  correct  undesirable  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  this  picture  one  sees  business  education 
with  a  two-fold  function: 

1.  To  contribute  to  the  education  of  all 
pupils: 

a.  Through  educational  guidance. 

b.  Through  de  ^eloping  an  appreciation  of 
business  as  a  scKial  institution. 

c.  Through  developing  economic  intelli- 

,  gence  in  business  aspects  of  individual 

I  and  social  life. 

I  d.  Through  developing  an  awareness  of  and 
I  a  method  for  the  solution  of  the  indi¬ 

vidual’s  consumer  business  problems. 

2.  To  enable  those  who  have  demonstrated 


trainability  and  employability  to  become  suf¬ 
ficiently  skilled  so  as  to  be  able  to  attain  initial 
and  continuous  success  in  the  business  occupa¬ 
tion  of  their  choice. 

To  accomplish  these  functions,  business-ed¬ 
ucation  offerings  will  become  centered  around 
two  distinct  and  separate  bodies  of  subject 
matter.  The  curriculum  offerings  will  be  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  basis  of  objectives  and  subject 
matter  rather  than  objectives  and  subjects. 

Separation  of  Subject  Matter 

Instead  of  certain  subjects  contributing  to 
the  nonvocational  development  of  the  pupil 
and  certain  other  subjects  contributing  to  the 
vocational  training  of  the  pupil,  there  will  be 
(1)  a  body  of  subject  matter  that  is  of  value 
to  all  pupils  because  it  contributes  to  the  re¬ 
alization  of  the  general  objectives  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  (2)  a  body  of  subject  matter  that 
contributes  to  the  vocational  training  of  the 
pupil. 

The  two  don’t  mix  well  and  will  be  kept 
separate.  The  offerings  of  personal  and  social 
value  will  be  made  purely  personal  and  social 
in  nature  and  content,  of  value  to  all  and  open 
to  all  who  desire  ta  study  them. 

As  an  example,  take  personal  and  social 
record  keeping  and  bookkeeping.  This  course 
will  present  the  kind  of  record  keeping  that  is 
usable  for  personal  and  family  budgets, 
churches,  fraternal  organizations,  clubs,  and 
professional  organizations.  Inventory  records 
will  be  kept  for  insurance  purposes.  Records 
will  be  kept  of  installment  buying,  social 
security,  and  withholding  taxes.  Such  personal 
and  social  records  will  be  of  value  to  all  and 
of  such  a  nature  that  all  will  want  to  take 
them. 

Vocationally  interested  pupils  will  get  desir¬ 
able  background  experience  for  vocational 
training.  Teachers  will  have  some  basis  for 
educational  guidance,  and  nonbusiness  students 
will  get  something  of  value  without  having  to 
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take  a  lot  of  vocational  bookkeeping  in  which 
they  are  not  interested. 

Business  education  for  all  will  be  presented 
by  organizing  subject  matter  into  units  such 
as  insurance,  taxation,  personal  and  social  rec¬ 
ords,  banking  services,  social  security',  business 
and  government  relationships,  legal  aspects  of 
citizenship,  savings  and  investments,  etc.  Syl¬ 
labi,  prepared  by  large  city  systems  or  on  a 
state-wide  basis,  will  draw  upon  various 
sources  for  the  material  as  needed. 

In  time,  a  better  procedure  will  be  found  in 
rewritten  subject  matter  in  usable  units.  The 
publishing  company  that  has  the  courage  to 
produce  a  four-year  offering  of  this  ty'pe  in 
loose-leaf  unit  form  will  make  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  business  education. 

TTie  unrelated  and  overlapping  method  of 
presenting  subject  matter  through  subjects  will 
give  way  to  a  well-articulated  series  of  units 
that  present  subject  matter  in  its  proper  rela¬ 
tionships  and  in  the  light  of  objectives  to  be 
attained. 

Vocational  business  education  will  offer  work 
that  is  purely  vocational  in  nature  and  content 
and  worthy  of  its  name.  Unhampered  by  the 
presence  of  incapable  and  uninterested  pupils, 
it  will  prepare  well-qualified  workers  for  busi¬ 
ness  occupations. 

This  will  mean  greater  selectivity  of  pupils 
and  a  more  thorough  mastery  in  achievement. 
Mere  acquaintance  with  office  machines  will 
not  be  enough.  Mere  mastery  of  unrelated 
basic  skills  will  not  suffice.  The  work  will  be 
placed  on  a  job-production  basis. 

Much  so-called  vocational  business  educa¬ 
tion,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  office  de¬ 
mands,  will  be  branded  in  its  true  light  as  a 
waste  of  public  money,  pupil  time,  and  teacher 
energy.  Vocational  offerings  will  top  off  basic 
skills  with  composite  occupational  skills.  This 
will  require  more  office  and  clerical  practice 
offerings  in  the  curriculum  and  greater  use  of 
co-operative  business  education  in  which  the 
schools  make  use  of  the  business  offices  of  the 
community  as  laboratories  in  which  to  develop 
occupational  competence.  The  basic  skills  will 
be  correlated  into  occupational-efficiency  skills 
through  office  and  clerical  practice  in  the 
schools  and  through  co-operative  schoolr/ork 
experience  in  the  laboratory  of  business  itself. 

Peace  will  bring  the  greatest  expansion  in 
peacetime  industry  that  we  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced.  With  this  expansion  will  come  elevated 


standards  and  unprecedented  demands  for  I 
qualified  business  w'orkers.  The  job  of  re-  1 
educating  present  office  workers  will  be  huge.  | 
Rehabilitation  for  the  armed-service  per-  1 
sonnel  will  make  great  demands  upon  business 
education.  The  keynote  in  curriculum  provi- 
visions  for  re-education  and  rehabilitation  will 
be  short,  intensive,  and  highly  individualized 
courses  in  the  light  of  individual  needs  and 
abilities. 

As  one  looks  into  the  future  at  business 
education,  one  sees  a  picture  full  of  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  hard  w'ork,  but  challenging  and 
full  of  opportunities. 

Dr.  Norris  A.  Brisco,  Dean  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Retailing  since  1928, 
died  on  May  9.  A  graduate  of  Queens  Uni¬ 
versity,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Dr,  Brisco  received 
the  M.A.  and  the  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Columbia 
University,  where  he  was  also  aw’arded  the 
Gowan  Research  Fellowship  in  political  science 
and  the  Schiff  Fellowship  in  economics. 

After  serving  on  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  for  ten  years,  he  be¬ 
came  head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  and  Sociology  at  the  State  University  of 
Ohio,  where,  under  his  direction,  the  department 
was  expanded  and  became  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  5 

In  1920  Dr.  Brisco  was  appointed  director 
of  the  newly  established  Training  School  for 
Teachers  of  Retail  Selling  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  Here  he  introduced  a  training  system 
whereby  graduate  students  divided  their  time 
betw'een  attending  classes  and  working  in  large 
department  stores,  thereby  putting  their  class¬ 
room  theories  into  practice.  Dr.  Brisco  was  ap¬ 
pointed  dean  of  the  training  school,  now  known  ; 
as  the  School  of  Retailing,  in  1928. 

Dr.  Brisco  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books  on  retail  merchandising,  credit,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  related  subjects,  and  editor  of  the 
Canadian  section  of  the  Book  of  Knowledge. 

For  the  past  year  he  had  worked  in  the  Army 
Exchange  Service,  instituting  a  program  for 
orienting  civilians  in  the  operation  of  Army  post 
exchanges. 

Dr.  Brisco  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  May 
Bartlett  Brisco,  of  Kingston;  and  three  children. 


Lt.  John  Given,  U.S.N.R.,  is  in  charge  of  a 
training  program  in  the  Lockheed  plant  at  Bur¬ 
bank,  California.  Lt.  Given  is  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  his  position  as  supervisor  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Schools. 
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A  NOMA  Research: 


(Conserving  Time  and  Materials 

Abstracted  by  BENJAMIN  R.  HAYNES 

National  Director,  National  Office  Management  Association 


A  study  somewhat  similar  to  this,  entitled  “Con¬ 
servation  Program  for  Employees  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,”  was  undertaken  last 
year  by  Dr.  Earl  P.  Strong,  and  a  portion  of  it 
was  published  in  the  Business  Education  World  for 
October,  1943. 

HE  business  teachers  of  the  United  States 
have  been  a  noncombatant  army  in  the 
service  they  have  rendered  their  country  during 
this  war  period.  A  continuous  flow  of  trained 
ortice  workers  has  reached  Government  offices 
and  defense  industries.  Many  business  teachers 
have  actually  assisted  business  by  securing  em¬ 
ployment,  full-time  or  part-time,  in  offices  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  and  defense  work.  Other  teach¬ 
ers  have  taught  day  and  night  and  have  had 
little  opportunity  to  seek  some  of  the  newer 
devices  used  in  the  producing,  distributing, 
consuming,  and  conserving  of  office  supplies. 

In  an  effort  to  aid  all  who  might  be  in¬ 
terested,  the  National  Research  Committee  of 
the  National  Office  Management  Association 
made  a  comprehensive  survey^  in  order  to 
prevent  waste  and  increase  conservation  in  the 
office  as  a  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Some 
of  these  findings  will  no  doubt  be  practical  to 
business  and  worth  a  place  in  the  business 
teacher’s  manual  even  after  the  war. 

This  is  literally  a  national  survey.  Infor¬ 
mation  was  contributed  by  255  companies  from 
among  the  National  Office  Management  As¬ 
sociation  membership,  representing  all  types  of 
business  establishments.  Geographically,  the 
spread  is  equally  broad,  most  of  the  forty-two 
communities  in  which  local  N.O.M.A.  chapters 
arc  located  being  represented. 

Part  I  of  the  survey  is  concerned  with  meth¬ 
ods  of  organizing  and  conducting  a  special 

*  Research  Project  No.  18,  “Conserving  Time 
and  Materials  in  the  Office  as  a  Wartime  Project.” 
A  Survey  by  the  Research  Committee  of  the  National 
Office  Management  Association.  Report  prepared 
by  E.  H.  Conarroe,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Chairman,  and  M.  C.  Wohl,  Tremco 
Manufacturing  Company,  Vice-Chairman,  N.O.M.A. 
Research  Committee.  Contained  in  NOMA  Forum, 
17:3-17  (June  1942). 
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conservation  or  waste-elimination  program  in 
the  office.  This  section  of  the  report  is  not 
quoted  as  the  suggestions  are  more  applicable 
to  business  than  to  business  education. 

Part  II  presents  specific  waste-elimination 
practices  that  have  proved  effective,  grouped 
under  the  general  headings  of:  (a)  economy 
in  the  use  of  paper;  (b)  economy  in  the  use 
of  other  office  materials  and  supplies;  (c) 
economy  in  the  use  of  office  machines,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  equipment;  (d)  economy  in  the  use 
of  service  facilities;  and  (e)  labor  economies. 

The  following  suggestions,  comprising  only 
a  small  part  of  those  recommended  for  offices, 
have  been  chosen  for  listing  here  because  of 
their  special  interest  to  the  business  teacher. 

Many  of  these  recommendations  might  be 
adopted  by  school  administrators  to  advantage. 

Economy  in  the  Use  of  Paper 
Use  both  sides  of  paper  for  correspondence  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  one  page.  This  applies  to  both  orig¬ 
inals  and  copies. 

Use  lighter  weight  paper  for  stationery. 

Provide  half-size  stationery  for  short  letters, 
memoranda,  etc.  By  placing  the  letterhead  across 
the  short  dimension  rather  than  the  long  dimension, 
about  50  per  cent  more  writing  surface  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

Use  both  sides  of  paper  for  bulletins  and  notices 
prepared  by  a  duplicating  process. 

Appraise  the  need  for  all  duplicated  material, 
and  discontinue  any  not  fully  justified  under  present 
conditions. 

Control  closely  the  number  of  copies  of  dupli¬ 
cated  material  prepared.  Eliminate  over-runs.  Run 
off  in  smaller  quantities  and  more  frequently  to 
minimize  waste. 

Centralize  responsibility  for  approval  of  all  dupli¬ 
cating  work,  with  authority  to  prescribe  quantity, 
size,  and  quality  of  paper  to  be  used. 

Use  13-inch  stencils  to  reduce  multipage  work. 

Save  stencils  and  hectograph  masters  for  reruns. 

Use  one  stencil  for  two  short  stencil-duplicating  y 
jobs. 

Use  obsolete  or  spoiled  paper  and  forms  with 
a  blank  side  for  scratch  paper,  second  sheets,  rough 
drafts,  etc.  Employees  can  be  trained  to  save  much 
of  the  material  that  normally  finds  its  way  into  th« 
waste  basket  and  to  use  it  for  scratch  paper.  - 
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Forms  ami  Filing  Equipment 

Cdziy  out  a  form  reduction  and  elimination  pro¬ 
gram.  Call  for  justification  of  every  copy  of  ever> 
form  used. 

Standardize  and  simplify  the  physical  specifications 
to  reduce  waste  in  cutting  and  decrease  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  forms  used. 

Revise  existing  forms  only  when  necessary. 

Reduce  the  quantity  ordered  and  increase  tlie 
frequency  of  ordering  to  minimize  the  danger  ot 
ubsoiescence  and  deterioration. 

Reuse  hie  folders,  index  folders,  and  hie  guides. 
Use  the  backs  of  5  by  5  cards. 

Typewriter  Ribbons 

Eliminate  combination  red  and  black  ribbons. 
Experience  shows  that  the  red  section  is  often  still 
good  when  the  ribbon  is  discarded.  Infrequent 
need  for  red  characters  i<  met  in  some  cases  by 
inserting  a  piece  of  red  carbon  or  red  ribbon  be 
hind  the  black  ribbon.  One  company  using  com¬ 
bination  ribbons  uses  the  red  section  tor  all  in¬ 
ternal  correspondence  as  a  means  of  equalizing  the 
use. 

Turn  one-color  ribbons  at  intervals  to  insure  full 
use. 

Alternate  with  two  ribbons  week  by  week  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  life. 

Wind  ribbon  completely  on  one  spool  before  leav¬ 
ing  at  night. 

Use  re-inked  typewriter  ribbons. 

Require  the  empty  spool  and  box  to  be  turned 
in  before  a  new  ribbon  is  issued.  Spools  and 
boxes  are  returned  to  supplier. 

Keep  a  card  record  of  ribbons  and  other  supplies 
issued  for  each  machine. 

Revive  old  ribbons  by  winding  against  a  cloth 
dampened  in  typewriter  oil.  An  extension  of  life 
of  eight  weeks  was  obtained  by  this  means  in  one 
case. 

Carbon  Paper 

Prolong  the  life  of  carbon  paper  through  care  in 
handling  and  use.  Issue  in  smaller  quantities.  Pre¬ 
vent  wrinkling  and  tearing  in  storage  cabinets  and 
desk  drawers. 

Turn  carbon  paper  frequently.  By  judicious  place¬ 
ment  and  trimming,  all  space  on  the  carbon  can  be 
used. 

Where  multiple  copies  are  required,  put  used  car¬ 
bon  on  first  copy  and  new  sheets  on  the  back. 

Provide  for  central  examination  of  carbon  paper 
before  disposal,  to  insure  full  utilization. 

Clipi,  Pins,  Rubber  Bands 

Remove  and  reuse  all  clips,  pins,  rubber  bands, 
and  other  fasteners  from  material  before  filing  and 
from  all  material  that  has  been  discarded  from 
the  files. 

Replace  clips  and  pins  with  staples.  Staples  use 
less  metal. 

Do  not  use  several  rubber  bands  or  several  staples 
when  one  will  do. 

Issue  supplies  more  frequently  and  in  smaller 
quantities  to  minimize  loss  and  deterioration. 


K.itimi  nuMtll.mcous  supplies  to  tontrol  excessive 
use. 

Salvage  obsolete  rubber  stamps. 

General  Suggestions 

Keep  pencil  sharpeners  repaired.  Dull  and  in- 
etticient  sharpeners  grind  away  pencils. 

Launder  dust  cloths  instead  of  buying  new  ones. 

Substitute  cotton  sheeting  mill  ends  for  cheese 
cloth  and  wiping  cloths. 

Provide  for  a  thorough  inventory  of  all  ottice 
supplies  on  hand  and  arrange  for  the  return  of  sur¬ 
plus  Stocks. 

Institute  a  periodical  follow-up  for  the  return  of 
unused  and  surplus  supplies  to  storeroom. 

Provide  for  systematic  collection,  baling,  and  sale 
of  waste  paper.  Both  utilization  and  price  paid  are 
improved  when  some  method  of  sorting  is  em¬ 
ployed. 

Paper  economy  has  resulted  from  the  reduction 
of  margins,  use  of  single-space  typing,  circulating 
copies  of  correspondence  (rather  than  providing  in¬ 
dividual  copies),  encouraging  brevity  in  correspond¬ 
ence  and  reports,  and  correcting  errors  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  rather  than  rewriting. 

All  periodic  and  special  reports  should  be  sur¬ 
veyed  and  the  need  for  each  one  definitely  estab¬ 
lished.  Unnecessary  reports  not  only  waste  paper 
but  also  time  in  their  preparation  and  use.  Reports 
justified  under  normal  conditions  may  have  outlived 
their  usefulness,  might  be  consolidated  or  modified 
as  to  frequency  of  issue  or  number  of  copies  or 
might  be  dispensed  with  entirely  as  an  emergency 
measure.  Routing  the  original  may  serve  in  place 
of  individual  copies.  The  exception  method  of  re¬ 
porting  has  economy  possibilities. 

Centralize  the  distribution  of  all  supplies. 

Simplify  and  standardize  all  office  supplies  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  varieties  and  permit  purchas¬ 
ing  in  larger  quantities. 

Conclusions 

The  research  project  has  not  been  presented 
here  in  its  entirety,  but  all  the  conclusions 
reached  are  covered  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs.  For  employees,  read  students. 

A  program  of  conservation  and  waste  elim¬ 
ination  in  the  office  provides  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  office  organizations  (both  execu¬ 
tive  and  rank-and-file)  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  big  task  of  winning  the  war.  Every 
pound  of  metal  and  other  materials  saved  in 
the  office  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in 
direct  war  effort.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is 
any  other  single  activity  that  would  be  more 
helpful  or  is  more  necessary  at  this  time. 

A  successful  program  calls  for  a  carefully 
planned  campaign  on  a  continuing  basis — not 
just  sporadic  efforts. 

Some  form  of  co-operative  approach  that 
will  tie  in  the  rank-and-file  employees  and 
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make  them  feel  that  the  problem  is  a  joiot 
problem  for  both  employees  ami  management 
should  be  arranged.  Encourage  suggestions 
from  employees. 

Make  employees  “waste  constious’’  and  get 
them  actually  to  carry  out  waste-elimination 
practices.  This  is  largely  a  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion,  supervision,  and  repetition.  The  e.stab- 
lishment  of  and  adherence  to  standards  facili¬ 
tate  enforcement. 

Responsibility  for  administering  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  program  needs  to  be  clearly  de¬ 
fined  and  specifically  assigned.  If  a  committee 
setup  is  employed,  give  that  committee  power 
to  act.  The  designation  of  some  one  individ¬ 
ual  to  push  the  program  seems  to  have  proved 
most  satisfactory. 


Employee  enthusiasm  and  participation  can 
lie  developed  through  the  usual  promotional 
and  publicity  devices  such  as  bulletins,  post¬ 
ers,  house-organ  articles,  etc.,  but  new  and 
unique  methods  in  stirring  up  interest  are 
proving  especially  effective. 

There  is  need  for  more  effective  means  of 
follow'-up  and  enforcement  of  waste-elimina¬ 
tion  practices.  This  seems  to  be  a  common 
weakness  of  the  programs  so  far  developed. 
Conservation  practices,  no  matter  how  excel¬ 
lent  in  themselves,  accomplish  nothing  unless 
they  are  carried  out. 

The  teacher  of  business  subjects  should  by 
this  time  have  obtained  sufficient  information 
of  a  practical  nature  to  more  than  justify  the 
time  spent  in  reading  this  report. 


Prize  Winners  in  the  March  Bookkeeping  Contest 


Jun'or  Hi  vision 
First  Prize — $3 

Rita  Grandchamps,  Saint  Louis  Academy,  Lowell, 
Massachusetts.  Sister  Agnes-du-Sauveur,  a.s.v. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Vetty  Yvonne  Bernhardt,  Neville  Hi^h  .School,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Louisiana.  Harriett  Boyle. 

Senior  Hi  vision 
First  Prize — S3 

Georgia  Tanner,  Bendle  High  Sch(Mil.  Flint,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Mrs.  Lucille  Hughes. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Rollande  Dumas,  Presentation  of  Mary  Convent,  St. 
Cesaire,  Quebec,  Canada.  Sister  Marie-det-Seiges. 

S  'perior  Divbion 

First  Prize — S3 

V'irginia  Filoso,  Wilbur  Wright  High  SchcHil,  D.iy- 
ton,  Ohio.  Margaret  E.  O'Neil. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Dorothy  Carpenter,  High  Schinil,  Sedan,  Kansas. 
Kathryn  Al.  Calhoun. 

Other  Oin standing  Papers 
Fifty  Cents  tn  War  Savings  Stamps 
Alabama:  Katie  M.  Lofton,  Oakwood  College, 
Huntsville  (C.  E.  Galley);  California:  Mary  Buss- 
man,  High  School,  Red  Bluff  (Loren  P.  Andrews); 
Mildred  Scheldt,  High  School,  Sanger  (Dorothy  An¬ 
derson)  ;  Georgia:  Hazel  J.  Exum,  High  School, 
Nashville  (Mrs.  R.  D.  Whaley);  Illinois:  Bonnie 
R.  Endsley,  High  School,  Charleston  (Doris  Nickel); 
Indiana:  Bertie  Lou  Day,  High  School,  Montpelier 
(Kate  Morton) ;  Iowa:  Lois  Little,  St.  Patrick’s  High 
School,  Cedar  Rapids  (Sister  M.  Helen  Regine) ; 
Massachusetts:  Mary  Ahern,  Mount  Saint  Joseph 
Academy,  Brighton  (Sister  Francille) ;  Minnesota: 


Florence  V.  Peterson,  High  School,  Bemidji  (Helen 
Marion) ;  Missouri:  Bertha  G.  Boyle,  Mound  City 
College,  St.  Louis  (Mrs.  Anah  Smallwtxid) ;  Nebras¬ 
ka:  Inez  Jones,  High  School,  Superior  (Harriet  C. 
Sw'anson) ;  New  Hampshire :  Claire  Chamberland, 
Saint  Marie  High  School,  Manchester  (Sister  M.  St. 
Celesta)  ;  New  Jersey:  Lorraine  Roe,  High  School, 
Toms  River  (Lillian  C.  Chafey) ;  New  York:  Mar¬ 
guerite  Satte,  Senior  High  School,  Gloversville 
(Ralph  O.  Wiggins);  Marjorie  Murray,  Grace  In¬ 
stitute,  New  York  City  (Sister  Marie  Gertrude); 
Ohio:  Jean  Kyne,  Regina  High  School,  Norwood 
(Sister  M.  Maxilinda) ;  Pennsylvania:  Elizabeth 
O’Brien,  Immaculate  Conception  Commercial  School, 
Philadelphia  (Sister  Marguerite  Marie);  Amelia 
Galdi,  Saint  Dominic  Commercial  School,  Philadel- 
School,  Point  Marion  (Charles  R.  Kalmanek) ;  Mar- 
phia  (Sister  M.  Euseb-a) ;  Frances  Magon,  High 
tha  C.  McQuiston,  Senior  High  School,  New  Castle 
(Mrs.  Bessie  Brinkerhoff) ;  Betty  Stanger,  High 
School,  Shinglehouse  (Mary  Edna  Seanor) ;  Rhode 
Island:  Therese  Belisle,  St.  Clare  High  School,  Woon¬ 
socket  (Sister  Scholastica) ;  Texas:  Darlene  Hobbs. 
Independent  Schools,  Joshua  (W.  W.  Galbreath); 
Ma.  Enriqueta  Arechiga,  Ursuline  Academy,  Laredo 
(Sister  M.  Constance,  O.S.U.) ;  Washington:  Eliza- 
Ixrth  Wetter,  High  School,  Cheney  (Clara  Stoxen) ; 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Helen  I.  Fowler,  Saint  Patrick’s 
Academy  (Sister  M.  Alphonzetta,  C.S.C.);  W^iscon- 
tin:  Evelyn  H.  Duncan,  Vocational  School,  Superior 
(K.  M.  Bartley);  West  Virginia:  Lucy  Lee  Lowe, 
High  School,  Pine  Grove  (Ada  Wiley);  Wyoming: 
Verla  Lou  Smith,  High  School,  Greybull  (Irven  S. 
Wengert) ;  Canada:  Beatrice  J.  Huether,  Canadian 
Junior  College,  College  Heights,  Alberta  (B.  H. 
Stickle) ;  Gilberte  Bouthillette,  Pensionnat  N.-D.  de 
I’Assomption,  Nicolet,  Quebec  (Sister  S.  Francois- 
d’ Assise,  a.s.v.). 

The  names  of  prize  winners  in  the  April 
and  May  bookkeeping  contests  will  be  published 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  B.E.W. 
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Second  Prize 
$10  to  the  teacher. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
High  School,  Stanley,  Wisconsin.  Arthur  H.  Zier. 
W.  R.  Farrington  High  School,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
A.  Keakealani  Lee.  (A  tie.) 

CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sister  Isabelle. 

COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Caldwell  0)1  lege,  Caldwell,  New  Jersey.  Sister  M. 
Alma,  O.P. 

Third  Prize 
$5  to  the  teacher. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
High  School,  Deadwood,  South  Dakota.  Helen 
Isaacson. 

CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Girls  Catholic  High  School,  Hays,  Kansas.  Sister 
Al.  Dolores,  C.S.A. 

COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
DIVISION 

Gogebic  Junior  College,  Ironwood,  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Doris  J.  Ogilvie. 

Special  Cash  Prizes 

A  chedc  for  $5  to  the  teacher  of  the  club  that 
submitted  the  largest  number  of  qualifying 
papers  in  each  division. 

Public  High  Schools  (a  tie):  E.  P.  Baruth,  Kramer 
High  School,  Columbus,  Nebraska;  Mildred  L. 
Jabsen,  Community  High  School,  Pekin,  Illinois. 
Catholic  High  Schools:  Sister  Fidelis,  St.  Mary 
Cathedral  High  School,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Colleges  and  Private  Schools:  Nina  U.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Draughon  Business  College,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina. 


A  Letter  from 
Milton  Briggs 

More  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  certificates  of 
achievement  have  been 
sent  to  students  who  sub¬ 
mitted  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tions  for  B.E.W.’s  seventh 
annual  bookkeeping  con¬ 
test  problem.  Prize-win¬ 
ners  are  listed  on  this 
page,  and  all  prizes  have 
been  distributed. 

Quincy  Adams  Quigley, 
proprietor  of  the  Quigley 
Clam  and  Quahog  Com¬ 
pany,  joins  me  in  this  para¬ 
graph  of  praise  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  solving  his  book¬ 
keeping  problems.  Many  Keith  Hall,  Lowell,  M 
students’  papers  reflected 
conscientious  instruction, 
careful  attention  to  details, 
and  the  ability  to  apply  theory  to  a  practical 
business  problem.  The  problem  was  not  easy, 
and  all  who  earned  a  certificate  of  achievement 
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have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  effort. 

Any  student  who  holds  a  Senior  Certificate 
of  Achievement  or  a  special  contest  certificate 
is  eligible  to  wear  the  O.B.E.  pin.  Teachers 
who  do  not  have  information  regarding  the 
pin,  emblem  of  the  Order  of  Business  Ef¬ 
ficiency,  should  inquire  of  the  B.E.W.  Awards 
Department,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 


Individual  Prize  Winners 
$1  in  War  Savings  Stamps  to  each  of  the 
following  students,  who  submitted  outstanding 
papers: 

Arizona:  Fumie  Harada,  Canal  High  School, 
Rivers  (Delia  Taylor). 

Arkansas:  Ann  Volmer,  St.  Scholastica  Academy, 
Ft.  Smith  (Sister  M.  Andrew,  O.S.B.). 

California:  Irene  Kenney,  High  School,  Redlands 
(Ruth  L.  Ling) ;  Margaret  Walsh,  St.  Paul’s  High 
School,  San  Francisco  (Sister  Mary  James  Richard, 
B.V.M.);  Dora  Gutierrez,  High  School,  Santa  Paula 
(J.  F.  Tomblin);  Marjorie  Krehe,  High  School, 
Yuba  City  (Lila  B.  Adams).  (Continued  in  col.  4) 


Contest  Key  and  Criticism 

The  correct  financial  statements  for  the 
Quigley  Clam  and  Quahog  Company  are  shown 
on  pages  572  and  573.  Judges  accepted  for  a 
passing  grade,  but  not  for  prizes,  other  figures 
that  indicated  a  reasonably  accurate  solution  of 
the  problem.  Differences  in  form  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  figures  were  accepted. 

Many  papers  did  not  show  an  accurate  head¬ 
ing  for  the  Profit  and  Loss  Statement.  Several 
hundred  wrote  "For  the  Month  Ending  March 
31,  1944”  or  just  the  final  date.  This  was  not 
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correct  because,  as  the 
problem  stated,  "the  fiscal 
period  which  these  finan¬ 
cial  statements  cover  is 
three  months.” 

Evidently  the  most  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  contestants  ex¬ 
perienced  with  this  con¬ 
test  problem  was  in  han¬ 
dling  adjustments  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  period. 
Many  showed  that  they 
were  not  familiar  with  the 
tax  problems  that  now 
confront  all  businessmen. 
Best  accounting  procedure 
demands  that  provision  be 
made  for  taxes,  and  the 
contest  problem  this  year 
introduced  adjustments  for 
taxes  because  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  importance  of 
these  items  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  The  key  to  the  con¬ 
test  problem,  published 
c  here,  will,  show  you  how  the  adjustments  af- 

*  fected  both  statements. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  and  judges  paid 
particular  attention  to  neatness  and  appearance 
of  papers.  For  full  credit,  figures  had  to  be 
clear  and  uniform  in  size,  not  marked  over; 
rulings  were  required  to  follow  the  best  text¬ 
book  standards  and  business  practice.  Papers 
with  misspellings  or  abbreviations  of  account 
titles  did  not  receive  "superior”  rating.  Ab¬ 

breviation  of  account  titles  in  the  Profit  and 
Loss  Statement  and  Balance  Sheet  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  good  form,  because  many  times  these 
statements  are  prepared  for  people  who  do  not 
understand  what  the  abbreviation  means.  While 
failure  to  observe  these  points  was  not  sufficient 
cause  for  rejection,  it  did  prevent  many  papers 
from  being  classified  as  superior. 

A  special  two-color  certificate  of  achievement 
I  has  been  sent  to  every  student  who  submitted 
I  a  satisfactory  solution  for  the  problem. 

It  is  possible  for  each  student  to  earn  four 
different  certificates  during  one  school  year 
through  participation  in  the  monthly  bookkeep¬ 
ing  contests  presented  in  this  magazine. 


Individual  Prize  Winners  (continued) 
Colorado:  Dorothy  Geary,  High  School,  Lead- 
ville  (Catherine  Kelly). 

Connecticut:  Rosemary  LeBlanc,  Catholic  Acad¬ 
emy,  Putnam  (Sister  Rose-Raphael,  D.H.G.);  Norma 
Brown,  Catholic  High  School,  Waterbury  (Sister 
St.  Thomas  of  Cori,  C.N.D.). 

Florida:  Dorothy  Smith,  High  School,  Gainesville 
(Mrs.  N.  Stevens). 

Illinois:  Lina  J.  Cole,  High  School,  Carrier  Mills 
(Mrs.  Hunter) ;  Ann  Marie  Janda,  St.  Procopius 
Commercial  High  School,  Chicago  (Sister  M.  Ce- 
lestia,  O.S.F.)  ;  Ray  Grish,  Jones  Commercial  High 
School,  Chicago  (Robert  J.  Deal) ;  Lucille  Niesman, 
St.  Anthony  High  School,  Effingham  (Sister  M.  Co¬ 
lette,  S.S.N.D.);  Merilyn  Solem,  High  School, 
Evanston  (John  A.  Brauer) ;  Darlene  Diefenbach, 
High  School,  Herscher  (Edna  L.  Etheridge);  Char¬ 
lotte  Quigley,  High  School,  Lewistown  (Gladys  E. 
Henderson)  ;  Dean  Nutt,  High  School,  Loraine  (Leo 
Osterman) ;  Dixie  F.  Watson,  High  School,  Nash¬ 
ville  (Eunice  Johnson);  Darlene  Carlson,  High 
School,  Reynolds  (Miss  Winter) ;  Mary  Ann  Whit¬ 
ten,  High  School,  Robinson  (Mary  F.  Ferguson) ; 
Helen  Rimkus,  Muldoon  High  School,  Rockford 
(Sister  Clare  Charles) ;  Emil  Dahlgren,  Jr.,  High 
School,  Rockton  (Frances  Klitzkie) ;  Eileen  Molitor, 
Niles  Township  High  School,  Skokie  (Marie 
Green). 

Indiana:  Constance  Hipskind,  Catholic  High 
School,  Huntington  (Sister  M.  Celeste) ;  Wanda 
Bayton,  High  School,  Knox  (Mrs.  C.  Lynch);  Clar¬ 
ence  J.  Fehn,  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute 
(V.  E.  Breidenbaugh). 

Iowa:  Betty  Onnen,  High  School,  Akron  (Helen 
Hicks)  ;  Darlene  Thom,  St.  Joseph’s  High  School, 
Ashton  (Sister  Mary  Annice) ;  Glen  Driscoll,  St. 
Patrick’s  High  School,  Cedar  Rapids  (Sister  M. 
Helen  Regine)  ;  Lee  Ann  Kempter,  St.  Joseph  Acad¬ 
emy,  Dubuque  (Sister  Mar/  Michele,  B.V.M.);  Bet¬ 
ty  Morgan,  Brown’s  College,  Iowa  City  (Helen 
Deal) ;  Mary  Lou  Nemmers,  St.  Joseph  High  School, 
Le  Mars  (Sister  Alvara) ;  Arva  Hurd,  St.  Patrick’s 
School,  Perry  (Sister  M.  Mildred);  Delores  Hoff¬ 
man,  St.  Ann’s  School,  Vail  (Sister  Mary  Mark). 

Kansas:  Ruth  A.  Biehler,  High  School,  Collyer 
(Pauline  Brungardt) ;  Ilene  Mullendore,  High 
School,  Sedan  (Kathryn  M.  Calhoun). 

Kentucky:  Rachel  Phillips,  Technical  High 
School,  Owensboro  (Emily  Overton);  Mary  S.  Roby, 
St.  Catherine’s  College,  St.  Catherine’s  (Sister  Mary 
Eugene). 

Louisiana:  Lynn  Bouchereau,  Catholic  High 
School,  Donaldsonville  (Brother  Edmund) ;  Beverly 
Bruno,  Immaculate  Conception  High  School,  New 
Orleans  (Sister  M.  Veronica). 

Maine:  Claire  Plouff,  High  School,  Richmond 
(Abby  Giggey). 

Massachusetts:  Dorothy  A.  Macdonald,  St. 
John’s  High  School,  Canton  (Sister  Anna  Mildred); 

(Continued  on  page  ^70) 
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Rufloflc.  Sister  Irene  Marie. 
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l.illian  iNforiisettc,  Icsits-Mary  Academy,  Fall  Ki\er 
(Sister  M  St  Hilda.  RIM);  Therese  Gagnon. 

IfMiis  Atademx.  I.nwf-ll  ( "Nister  Marie-de-I,o\ol.i. 
a  s.\ . )  .  IkrnatliiK  l\  Ashman,  St.  Augustine  s  .ScIum'I, 
South  boston  (Sihtcr  Winifred,  S.Fl.);  Irene  Archam- 
beault,  Notre  Dame  Academy,  Southbridge  (Sister 
F.ustelle-de-I'Eucharistie) . 

Michig.sn;  Donald  Sloan,  St.  Joseph’s  C.ommertial 
.School,  Detroit  (brother  boniface)  ;  Jenny  K.  Gabos. 
St.  Ambrose  High  School,  Ironwood  (Sister  l.eah 
Marie);  Mary  Jane  Holcomb,  Mary  Cirapo  High 
-School,  Swartz  Crex'k  (Aline  Lynch);  Flora  Janas, 
High  School,  Sterling  (Mabel  Wubbena);  Lois  Har- 
nish,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Wyandotte  (Allan  E. 
barron). 

Minnesota:  Ardythe  Anderson,  Northern  business 
College,  bemidji  (Mrs.  E.  M.  Sathre);  Phyllis  Vi'id- 
lund.  High  School,  Cokato  (Hazel  berglung); 
Geneve  berkness.  Public  School,  l.akeheld  (James 
J.  Figge)  ;  Ruth  Pleinis,  Senior  High  School,  Moore- 
head  (Mrs.  Ethel  E.  Hof). 

Missouri:  Virginia  Maher.  Assumption  High 
School,  O’Fallon  (Sister  Margaret  Mar\  )  ;  Jack 
bone.  Consolidated  School,  Pineville  (Pearle 
Victor);  Imogene  Weston,  Mound  City  College. 
Inc.,  St.  Louis  (Mrs.  Anah  Smallwood);  Donald 
Minneman,  South  S’de  Catholic  H'gh  School,  St. 
I.ouis  (Joseph  G.  Konitzer);  betty  Jean  bloojough. 
High  SchiKil,  Seneca  (Mary  Jane  l.ang). 

Montana:  C^ressie  S'evenson,  Powell  Ciounty 
High  School,  Deer  Lodge  (Jessica  Stevenson). 

N'ebr.\ska:  Sylv  a  boruch,  St.  bonaventure  School, 
Columbus  (Sister  M  Macrina);  Rose  Anne  Dymik. 
St.  Joseph  High  School,  Omaha  (Sister  Marv  benetia. 
C.PP.S.);  Dolores  Schultz.  High  School,  Oxford 
(Magdalene  Robbert)  ;  Inez  Jones,  High  School. 
Superior  (Harriet  C.  Swanson). 

Nevada:  Lucy  Ann  Patty,  Humboldt  County  High 
Sch(K>l,  Winnemucca  (Mrs.  Ada  Page). 

New  Hami’.shikf:  Virginia  M.  Bloom.  High 
School,  Newmarket  (Martha  A.  Lefebvre):  Eleanor 
LeDuc,  High  School,  Pittsfield  (Mary  Andrews). 

New  Jersey:  Gr.icc  I.ulejian.  St.  Dominic  Acad¬ 
emy,  Jersey  C-’tv  (Sister  M.  Leonarda,  OP); 
Therese  Finan,  Our  Lady  Queen  of  Peace  High 
Sch(K)l,  North  Arlington  (Sister  Catharine  Anita'. 

New  Mexico:  Helen  Gifford,  Cathedral  High 
School,  Gallup  (Sister  M.  Cyril). 

New  York:  betty  Dechow,  High  School,  Little 
Valiev  (Eileen  Rehler);  Marion  McCuttie,  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  Ferrer  School,  New  York  City  (Sister  Kath- 
lc*en,  O.P.).  , 

North  Carolina:  Dorothy  W»)odell,  High 
School,  High  Point  (Sarah  Wells);  Inez  Roberson, 
Draughon  Business  College,  Winston-Salem  (Nina 
Holt  Bradshaw). 

North  Dakota:  Elaine  W.  Dionne,  Notre  Dame 
Academy,  Willow  City  (Sister  Mary  Rita). 

Ohio:  Patsy  Valent'ne,  Senior  High  School, 
bowling  Green  (V.  W.  Babb);  Marilyn  Vander 
Horst,  Immaculate  Conception  High  School.  Celina 
(Sister  M.  Engelbertha)  ;  lean  Koebel,  Catholic 
Central  High  Sch«x)l,  Chillicothe  (Sister  Joseph 
Mary);  Eleanor  Leo,  Collinvood  High  -School,  Cleve¬ 


land  (Louis  D.  Huddleston);  Anne  Colnar,  M.ny- 
mount  High  School,  Garfield  Heights  (Sister  M 
Evangelist);  Jane  Herzog,  Notre  Dame  High  School, 
Hamilton  (Sister  Elise,  S.N.D.  de  N.);  Carrie  L. 
Mauch,  High  -School,  Navarre  (Nora  Drawe) ;  Car¬ 
oline  Kruse,  Van  Cdeve  High  School,  Troy  (Vir- 
ginia  Weiss). 

Oklahoma:  Pearl  Admire,  High  School,  Newkirk 
(Eva  F.  Bode);  Mary  Lou  Lasley,  High  School, 
Stigler  (Mrs.  Melba  burgess). 

Pennsylvania:  Marie  Murphy,  St.  Thomas  Com¬ 
mercial  School,  Archbald  (Sister  M.  Jogues); 
blanche  Corman,  High  School,  Bellefonte  (Ellen  C. 
Rhinard);  Mary  Gregory,  High  School,  Cochranton 
(Janet  M.  Tliomas) ;  Gloria  M.  McCartney,  Sacred 
Heart  Academy,  Lancaster  (Sister  M.  Madeleine  Rose, 
C.S.C.);  Frances  Nigra,  High  School,  Leechburg 
(Mrs.  Dorothy  MacClaren);  Nancy  E.  Grubb,  Dr. 
C.  W.  Rice  Senior  High  School,  Northumberland 
(L.  Irene  Frederick);  Margaret  Dorsey,  Saint  Mary 
of  the  Mount,  Pittsburgh  (Sister  M.  Stanislaus); 
Norma  L.  Yantis,  Dclonc  Catholic  High  School, 
MeSherrystown  (Sister  M.  llluminata);  Josephine 
Guarnieri,  St.  Ann’s  Academy,  Wilkes-Barre  (Sis¬ 
ter  Ermelinde);  Phyllis  Doll,  West  York  High 
School,  York  (Carl  E.  Walker). 

Rhode  Island:  Gertrude  Boisse,  Notre  Dame  High 
School,  Central  Falls  (Sister  Marie-Donalda  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  S.S.A.). 

Soi’TH  Carolina:  Corinne  b.  Farrell,  Immaculate 
Conception  High  School,  Charleston  (Sister  M.  Mag¬ 
dalen,  O.S.P. ) 

Soi:th  Dakoia:  Rosemary  Ferber,  High  School, 
Mt.  Vernon  (Mrs.  Maxine  Wiseman). 

Texas:  Darlene  Hobbs,  High  School,  Joshua  (W. 
V('.  Galbreath). 

Washington:  Jeane  Davison,  Central  Kitsap  High 
-School,  Silverdale  (Mable  Kilkenny);  Patt  Bair, 
High  School,  Cheney  (Clara  Stoken). 

West  Virginia:  Virginia  Sayres,  West  Virginia 
Business  College,  Clarksburg  (Ruth  Ramsey) ;  Lores- 
sa  Scott.  High  School,  bramwell  (Katherine  Cook 
Hill). 

Wisconsin:  Helen  Ingersoll,  High  School,  Darien 
(  James  Kestol ) ;  Gerry  Steiner,  High  School,  Rich¬ 
land  Center  (Guineth  Sponem);  Audrey  Woldt, 
High  SchiKil,  Winncconne  (Virginia  Ruebel). 

Wyoming:  Joy  Clary,  High  School,  Basin  (Esther 
Shoults);  Verla  Lou  Smith,  High  School,  Greybull 
(Irvin  S.  Wengert). 

Canada:  Gilberte  Bouthillette,  Pensionnat  N.-D. 
de  I’Assomption,  Nicolet,  Quebec  (Sister  S.-Francois- 
d’Assise,  a.s.v.) ;  Lorraine  J.  M.  Fletcher,  Senior 
High  School,  Penticton,  b.  C.  (Mrs.  H.  Colqu- 
houn). 

Puerto  Rico:  Carmen  L.  Rosas,  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  School,  Mayaguez  (Sister  Anne). 

Superior  Achievement  Certificates 
(Listed  in  order  of  selection  by  the  judges,  in 
accordance  with  composite  scores.) 

ptblic  high  schools  division 

Red  Seal 

High  School,  Redlands,  California.  Ruth  L.  Ling. 
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Wtit  York  Hiyli  S<.lu>»)l,  York,  IVrMisylvaiiia.  Car/ 
E.  Walker. 

High  School,  Gloversville,  New  York.  Ralph  O. 
*  Wiggins. 

Miles  Township  High  School,  Skokie,  Illinois. 
I  Marie  Green. 

Technical  High  School,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 
Emily  Overton, 

High  School,  Penticton,  British  Coluinbia,  Canada. 
Helen  Colquhoun. 

|t»iies  ConiiDcrtial  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Robert  J.  Deal  and  Stanley  J.  Erankltn. 

High  School,  f.akefield,  Minnesota.  James  J.  Eiggi. 
High  School,  Hammond,  Indiana.  C.  Schuheit. 
Kramer  High  School,  Columbus,  Nebraska.  E.  P. 
Baruth. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Rice  Higli  School,  Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania.  L.  Irene  Frederick. 

High  School,  Akron,  Iowa.  Helen  Hicku 

Blue  Seal 

High  School,  Cokato,  Minnesota.  Hazel  AI.  lietglunJ. 
Luther  L.  Wright  High  School,  Ironwood,  Michigan. 
Doris  J.  Ogiltie. 

High  School,  Carnegie,  Oklahoma.  Lucy  Mae  Yarnell. 
High  School,  Winneconne,  Wisconsin.  Virginia  Rue- 
bel. 

Eastchester  High  School,  Tuckahoe,  New  Y«)rk. 
A.  J.  DesJardins. 

High  School,  Loraine,  Illinois.  Leo  Osterman. 
Humboldt  County  High  School,  Winnemucca,  Ne¬ 
vada.  Mrs.  A.  IT'.  Page. 

High  School,  Kankakee,  Illinois.  Elsie  IT'.  Eteitag. 
High  School,  Charleston,  Missouri.  Albert  R.  Eeld- 
hoff. 

High  School,  Mt.  Vernon,  South  Dakota.  Al./.v///^ 
W'iseman. 

High  School,  Pineville,  Missouri.  Pearle  IT'.  Victor. 
Bellows  Free  Academy,  St.  Albans,  Vermont.  Ger¬ 
maine  M.  Perrault. 

White  Pine  County  High  School,  Ely,  Nevada. 
Marie  J.  Kochta. 

Van  Cleve  High  School,  Troy,  Ohio.  Virginia  Weiss. 
High  School,  Evanston,  Illinois.  John  A.  Brauer. 
High  School,  Leadville,  Colorado.  Catherine  Af. 
Kelly. 

High  SchtK)l,  Beattie,  Kansas.  Mrs.  J.  IT'',  Skidmore. 
University  High  School,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 
.Madalene  E.  Smith. 

High  School,  Newkirk,  Oklahoma.  Eva  E.  Bode. 
High  School,  Seneca,  Missouri.  Mary  Jane  Lang. 
High  School,  Warrensburg,  New  York.  Myra  Eleet. 
St.  John  Twp.  High  School,  Dyer,  Indiana.  Beulah 
liusted. 

Bendle  School,  Flint,  Michigan.  Mrs.  Lucille  Hughes. 
High  School,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey.  Lillian 
C.  Chafey. 

High  School,  Sherman,  Texas.  Jessie  Sim. 

High  School,  Nescopeck,  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Betty 
Wertman. 

^  High  School,  Sterling,  Michigan.  Mabel  Wubbena. 
Comnounity  High  School,  Pekin,  Illinois.  Mildred 
L.  Jabsen. 

\  High  School,  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania.  Ellen  C. 
Rhinard. 

Senior  High  School,  Kirksville,  Missouri.  Afrr,  H. 


D.  Bashore. 

Kuskin  High  School,  Hickman  Mills,  Missouri.  Nancy 
Marshall. 

Township  High  School,  Rantoul,  Illinois.  James  H. 
Wyeth. 

Canal  High  School,  Rivers,  Arizona.  Della  M. 
Taylor. 

City  High  School,  Topaz,  Utah.  Robert  A.  Maggiora, 
Glenn  T.  Seal. 

Senior  High  School,  Cheney,  Washington.  Clara 
Sto.xen. 

High  School,  Belton,  Missouri.  Sarah  O.  J.  Thomas. 
High  School,  Ellis,  Kansas.  Alrj.  Margaret  Reid. 
High  School,  Leechburg,  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Doro¬ 
thy  MacClaren. 

Senior  High  School,  Moorhead,  Minnesota.  Mrs. 
Ethel  E.  Hof. 

Collinwood  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Louis 
D.  Huddleston. 

High  School,  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire.  Martha 
A.  Lefebvre. 

High  School,  Albany,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Alice  Kariker. 
Froebel  High  School,  Gary,  Indiana.  Peter  Cusmano. 

CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Red  Seal 

Notre  Dame  High  School,  Central  Falls,  Rhode 
Island.  Sister  Af.  Donalda  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
SSA. 

Jesus-Mary  Academy,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 

Sister  Af.  St.  Hilda,  R.J.M. 

Saint  Louis  Academy,  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Sister 
Agnes-du-Sauveur,  Sister  Marie-de-Loyola. 
Immaculate  Conception,  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico.  Sis¬ 
ter  Anne. 

St.  Joseph  High  School,  Le  Mars,  Iowa.  Sister 
Alvara. 

Immaculate  Conception  High  School,  Charleston. 

South  Carolina.  Sister  Al.  Magdalen,  O.S.P. 

St.  Ambrose  High  School,  Ironwood,  Michigan. 
Sister  Leah  Marie. 

St.  Anthony  High  School,  Effingham,  Illinois.  Sister 
Af.  Colette,  S.S.N.D. 

Holy  Angels  Academy,  St.  Jerome,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Sister  Marie  Sylvio,  S.S.A. 

St.  Joseph's  High  School,  Ashton,  Iowa.  Sister  Mary 
An  nice,  O.S.F. 

St.  Procopius  Commercial  High  School,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois.  Sister  Af,  Celestia,  O.S.F. 

Notre  Dame  Academy,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  St.  Jean-du-Cenacle,  A.S.V.,  Sister  Antoine- 
de-l’Assomption,  A.S.V.,  Sister  Eustelle-de-l'Euchar- 
iste,  A.S.V. 

Waterbury  Catholic  High  School,  Waterbury,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Sister  St.  Thomas  of  Cori. 

St.  Ann’s  School,  Vail,  Iowa.  Sister  Mary  Mark. 
Saint  Mary  of  the  Mount,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Sister  Af.  Stanislaus. 

Blue  Seal 

St.  Bonaventure  High  School,  Columbus,  Nebraska 
Sister  Af.  Macrina. 

St.  Joseph  High  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Sister 
Mary  Benitia,  C.PP.S. 

St.  Augustine’s  School,  South  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Winifred,  S.H. 
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(Catholic  High  Schools  Division  continued) 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Wauwatosa.  Sister 
Mary  of  Loretto. 

Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Newton  Centre,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Sister  Daniela. 

St.  Scholastica  Academy,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  Sister 
Mary  Andrew. 

St.  Boniface  School,  Elgin,  Nebraska.  Sister  Al. 
Digna,  O.S.F. 

St.  Joseph  Commercial  High  School,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Brother  Boniface. 

St.  Agnes  Academy,  Alliance,  Nebraska.  Sister  Al. 
Edmond. 

St.  Joseph  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  Sister  Al.  Regina. 

Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Salina,  Kansas.  Sister 
Vincent. 

St.  Paul  High  School,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Sister  Mary  James  Richard,  B.V.M. 

Muldoon  High  School,  Rockford,  Illinois.  Sister 
Clare  Charles. 

Saint  Ann  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Sister 
Al.  Speciosa. 

St.  Dominic  Academy,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 
Sister  Al.  Leonarda,  O.P. 


Immaculate  Conception  High  School,  New  Orleans,  I 
Louisiana.  Sister  M  Veronica,  l.C.  I 

•  Our  Lady  Queen  of  Peace  High  School,  North  Ar-  I 
lington.  New  Jersey.  Sister  Catharine  Anita.  f 
St.  Gerard’s  High  School,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Sister  I 
Mary  Louise,  S.S.N.D.  | 

St.  Patrick’s  High  School,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Sister  1 
Al.  Helen  Regine,  B.F.Al.  | 

Pensionnat  Notre  I>ame  De  L’Assomption,  Nicolet,  I 
Quebec.  Sister  S.-Francois-d’ Assise,  a.s.v.  I 

Notre  Dame  High  School,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Sister  I 
Elise,  S.N.D.  de  N.  I 

St.  Vincent  Ferrer  School,  New  York,  New  York,  j 
Sister  Kathleen,  O.P.  'j 

St.  Vincent  High  School,  Akron,  Ohio.  Sister  Al. 
Leo,  O.P. 

St.  Francis  De  Sales  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Sister  Al.  Francella,  O.S.F. 

St.  Joseph  Academy,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Sister  Mary 
Michele,  B.V.M. 

Alvernia  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Sister  Al. 

Leonella,  O.S.F.  « 

Saint  'Thomas  Commercial  School,  Archbald,  Penn-  | 
sylvania.  Sister  Al.  Jogues.  J 

(Continued  on  page  373)  I 
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Key  to  International  Bookkeeping. Contest 


I 

THE  QUIGLEY  CLAM  and  QUAHOG  COMPANY  j 

Profit  and  Loss  Statement  | 

For  Three  Months  Ended  March  31,  1944  I 

Sales  1 

16,8vK 

98  1 

Ct)St  of  Merchandi.se  Sold:  ' 

1 

Merchandise  Inventory,  January  1,  1944 

-  7,004 

64 

1 

Purchases 

9,062' 

06 

1 

Total  Cost  of  Merchandise 

16,068 

70 

1 

Merchandise  Inventory,  March  31,  1944 

9,00-. 

19 

7,06  1 

LL_.i 

Cost  of  Merchandise  Sold 

Gross  Profit  on  Sales  I 

■  9,74 

17  1 

Operating  Expenses;* 

\ 

Advertising  Expense 

•  118 

50 

1 

Freight  Outward 

625 

>2 

i 

Power  and  Light 

187 

)4 

1 

Repairs 

32 

)2 

i 

Salaries  and  Wages 

4,44" 

64 

Taxes 

500 

15 

i  Depreciation  of  Packing  Plant  Equipment 

103 

94 

1  Depreciation  of  Wharf  Equipment 

19 

50 

^  Depreciation  of  Office  Equipment 

12 

69 

1 

Depreciation  of  Buildings  and  Wharf 

165 

00 

1  Packing  Supplies  Used 

221 

>3 

6,43' 

63 

i  Total  Operating  Expenses 

Operating  Income 

3,311 

54 

Financial  Income: 

j  Interest  Income 

4 

50 

1  Gross  Income 

.3,31 

04 

j  Financial  Expense; 

1 

j  j  Interest  Expense 

19 

74 

\ 

(  j  Discount  on  Sales 

108 

99 

1  I 

1  1  Total  Financial  Expense 

127 

'83  ( 

,  Net  Profit 

3,181 

21 

*  Expenses  may  or  may  not  be  classified. 
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(Continued  from  page  572) 

COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Red  Seal 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Sister 
Af.  Madeleine  Rose,  C.S.C. 

Draughon  Business  College,  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina.  Nina  Holt  Bradshaw. 

West  Virginia  Business  College,  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia.  Ruth  Ramsey. 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  In¬ 
diana.  V.  E.  Breidenbaugh. 

Grace  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sister  Marie 
Gertrude. 


Blub  Seal 

St.  Stephen  Business  College,  St.  Stephen,  New 
Brunswick.  Miss  Al.  T.  Crabbe. 

Mount  St.  Bernard  College,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 
Sister  St.  Mary  Donald. 

Northern  Business  College,  Bemidji,  Minnesota.  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Sathre. 

Lownd’s  School  of  Commerce,  New  Westminster, 
British  Columbia.  Mrs.  B.  Makepeace. 

Straight  Business  School,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Alexis. 

Oakwood  College,  Huntsville,  Ala.  C.  E.  Galley. 
Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  Convent,  Caraquet, 
New  Brunswick.  Sister  Saint-Alcide. 
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THE  QUIGLEY  CLAM  and  QUAHOG  COMPANY 

Balance  Sheet 
March  31,  1944 


— 

ASSETS* 

Current  Assets: 

i 

Cash 

Accounts  Receivable 

3,678.95 

1,881 

06 

Less  Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 

149.36 

3,529 

59 

Notes  Receivable 

Merchandise  Inventory 

450 

9,004 

00 

89 

Total  Current  Assets 

Deferred  Charges: 

Packing  Supplies 

Prepaid  Insurance 

87 

375 

50 

00 

14,865 

54 

Total  Deferred  Charges 

Fixed  Assets: 

462 

50 

Packing  Plant  Equipment 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation 

4,157.50 

1,008.84 

3,148 

66 

Wharf  Equipment 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation 

780.00 

331.50 

448 

50 

Office  Equipment 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation 

1,015.00 

112.69 

902 

31 

Land 

9,000 

00 

Buildings  and  Wharf 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation 

22,000.00 

4,965.00 

17,035 

00 

Total  Fixed  Assets 

30,534 

47 

TOTAL  ASSETS 

LIABILITIES 

Current  Liabilities: 

45,862 

51 

Accounts  Payable 

Notes  Payable 

Real  Estate  Taxes  Payable 

Income  Taxes  Payable 

Payroll  Taxes  Payable 

2,161 

3,000 

1,150 

2,200 

116 

94 

00 

00 

00 

88 

8,628 

82 

Total  Current  Liabilities 

Fixed  Liabilities: 

Mortgage  Payable 

5,000 

00 

lOlAL  LIABILlTIhS 

PROPRIETORSHIP 

Quincy  Adams  Quigley,  Capital,  January  1 
i  Net  Profit  for  Three  Months 

29,045 

3,188 

48 

21 

13,628 

82 

Quincy  Adams  Quiglev,  Capital.  March  31 

32,233 

69 

' 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  and  PROPRIETORSHIP 

45,862 

51 

*  Classification  of  assets  and  liabilities  is  not  required. 


Whether  in  radio  code,  typewriting,  I  frc 
or  shorthand,  the  basic  principles  of  I  ^ei 
good  teaching  are  the  same.  »  jn 

I 

Pedagogic  Parallels  in  Radio  Code 

Shorthand  and  Tvping  ' 

tl 


CilLBERT  KAHN 

South  Sidv  High  School,  Setiark,  Xew  Jers^) 

Are  you  teaching  a  preinduction  course  in 
radio  code?  Have  you  encountered  prob¬ 
lems  'tl  organization  and  methodology?  Don’t 
be  discouraged,  for  the  solution  is  simple. 

The  basic  principles  of  good  teaching  are  the 
same  in  radio  code,  typewriting,  shorthand,  and 
transcription.  Use  your  experience  in  teaching 
the  traditional  subjects  to  answer  your  new 
•questions. 

The  experienced  teacher  of  shorthand  knows 
that  he  must  keep  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
his  class.  What  to  the  uninitiated  seems  a  sine¬ 
cure.  "just  standing  in  front  of  the  class  and 
reading  from  a  book,”  is  in  reality  a  delicate 
operation. 

The  rate  of  dictation  must  be  micrometered 
for  a  precision  job.  Automatization  of  outline 
response  and  the  building  of  confidence  arc 
t’.ie  Siamese  twins  that  increase  shorthand 
speed.  A  dictation  speed  too  high  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  confidence  of  your  budding  shorthand 
writers  and  at  the  same  time  lead  to  poor  pen¬ 
manship  habits.  The  result  of  too  slow  a  dic¬ 
tation  speed  is  inertia.  Your  .stenographic  fish 
need  the  right  bait  placed  just  beyond  their 
comfortable  reach  to  lure  them  from  the  pool  of 
stagnation. 

Similarly,  in  code  classes  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  major  law  of  learning,  the  law  of 
effect.  The  rate  at  which  code  is  sent  to  the 
class  mu.st  be  commensurate  with  their  ability; 
not  so  fast  that  it  discourages  but  fast  enough 
to  make  them  extend  themselves. 

Half-minute  and  one-minute  straight  copy 
tests  in  typewriting  and  short  takes  in  short¬ 
hand  are  employed  to  raise  speed.  The  longer 
timed  tests  and  dictations  are  used  to  build  en¬ 
durance  and  sustained  skill.  This  procedure 
works  equally  well  in  the  code  class  for  im¬ 
proving  the  novice’s  receiving  ability. 


Typewriting  teachers  now  realize  that  the  j  ir 
old  practice  of  encouraging  slow  but  sure  typ-  S 
ing  did  produce  accurate  work  but  actually  re-  u 
tarded  speed  development.  The  beginner  with  ii 
the  "perfect- work  complex”  learned  and  prac-  |  f 
ticed  slow  key  stroking.  Today  we  attempt  j  t 
to  develop  rapid  stroking  from  the  start,  even 
though  it  may  mean  a  slight  sacrifice  in  ac-  I  ( 
curacy  temporarily.  j 

Experience  Makes  a  Difference  j 

The  novice  and  the  experienced  typist  should  i 

be  able  to  strike  each  and  every  key  wdth  prac-  I 

tically  the  same  speed,  but  they  do  not  do  so  j 

because  the  novice  has  practiced  nothing  but 
the  striking  of  individual  keys,  one  after  the 
other.  Tlie  experienced  typist  achieves  his 
superior  speed  because  he  has  intensively  prac¬ 
ticed  the  typing  of  many  different  groups  of 
keys  at  the  highest  possible  speed  until  he  has 
automatized  many  of  these  groups  of  motions. 

In  so  doing,  he  has  usually  learned  to  strike 
each  individual  key  at  about  twice  the  speed 
with  which  the  novice  strikes  each  key. 

The  shorthand  teacher  discourages  the  drawl¬ 
ing  of  outlines  by  the  beginner.  Execution 
of  outlines  with  facility  is  recognized  as  a 
desirable  outcome  from  the  start.  The  short¬ 
hand  tyro  fails  to  get  the  faster  dictation  speeds 
not  because  he  cannot  write  fast  enough  but 
because  of  lack  of  automatization  of  response. 

Radio  code  is  akin  to  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  in  the  need  for  teaching  the  skill  at 
at  a  rate  approximating  that  at  which  it  is 
to  be  used.  Code  signals  are  combinations  of 
short  and  long  sounds,  which  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  their  entirety.  The  receiver  of  code 
has  no  more  time  to  tear  each  character  into 
its  component  parts  than  the  writer  of  short-  , 
hand  has  to  think  of  the  shorthand  outline  | 
in  terms  of  its  various  strokes.  i 

In  each  case,  efficient  learning  requires  think-  I 
ing  of  the  whole.  To  stimulate  such  thinking  | 
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from  the  very  outset,  code  letters  should  be 
^ent  to  the  learner  as  fast  as  they  would  be 
in  high-speed  work.  Simplification  for  the 
beginner  is  made  possible  not  by  allowing  more 
time  between  the  parts  of  each  letter  but  rather 
by  sending  the  character  at  its  natural  speed 
jnd  by  allowing  more  time  between  the  various 
characters  sent. 

Typewriting  teachers,  at  one  time,  thought 
forty  to  fifty  periods  were  needed  to  present 
the  keyboard  adequately.  It  is  now'  generally 
introduced  in  from  five  to  twenty  periods. 
•Shorthand  instruction  has  likewise  been  speeded 
up.  The  acceleration  has  been  made  possible 
in  both  cases  by  realization  that  absolute  mas¬ 
tery  should  not  be  expected  at  the  time  of  in¬ 
troduction.  For  that  reason,  too  much  time 
hould  not  be  expended  in  the  presentation  of 
each  code  character. 

Shorthand  outlines  involving  the  same  strokes 
such  as  expect,  except,  and  expenefice  frequent¬ 
ly  cause  confusion.  Similar  code  signals,  such 
as  S  (3  dots),  H  (4  dots),  and  5  (5  dots), 
also  are  demons  of  disorder.  In  both  cases, 
the  best  curativ'e  is  time  and  experience.  Drill 
on  the  troublesome  combinations  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  practically  everything  else  not  only 
fails  to  cure  the  difficulty  but  at  times  seems 
to  aggravate  it. 

Good  penmanship  habits  are  equally  im¬ 
portant  in  code  and  shorthand,  for  in  each  it 
is  fruitless  to  receive  what  is  said  if  it  is  not 
recorded  legibly.  The  Army  Signal  Corps  has 
prescribed  a  definite  manner  of  forming  the 
alphabet  and  the  numbers.  It  had  as  its  ob¬ 
jectives  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  strokes 
required  to  form  the  letters  and  the  elimination 
of  errors  on  similar  characters.  Drill  on  the 
Army  printing  method  is  essential  to  accurate 
code  reception. 

Code  can  be  received  and  recorded  by  hand 
up  to  around  20  words  a  minute.  Over  that 
speed  it  is  necessary  for  the  operator  to  use  a 
typewriter,  or  "mill”  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Army.  The  best  results  in  teaching  the 
transcription  process  in  shorthand  are  obtained 
when  it  is  postponed  until  the  pupil  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  typing  speed  of  40  and  a  dictation 
speed  of  80  w'ords  a  minute.  In  code,  also, 
basic  skills  must  be  attained  in  the  elements 
to  be  combined  before  attempting  to  synthesize 
them.  Transmission  to  the  typewriter  should 
not  be  tried  until  the  pupil  is  typing  20  words 
a  minute  and  receiving  code  at  10. 
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When  the  psychological  time  arrives,  syn¬ 
thesis  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  merely  sending 
code  while  the  pupil  receives  and  types.  The 
stimulus  now  shifts  from  visual  to  auditory 
centers,  and  the  code  baby’s  diet  must  be 
changed  gradually  if  he  is  not  to  get  indiges¬ 
tion. 

The  shorthand  transcription  approach  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  steps: 

1.  Typing  from  printed  shorthand  plates — 
familiar  material. 

2.  Typing  from  printed  shorthand  plates - 
new  material. 

3.  Typing  from  the  pupil’s  own  shorthand — 
familiar  material. 

4.  Typing  from  the  pupil’s  own  shorthand 
new'  material. 

'I'he  same  principle  of  proceeding  from  the 
simple  to  the  difficult  can  be  applied  in  the 
following  introduction  to  direct  typewriter 
transmission: 

1.  Dictation  of  familiar  sentences  to  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

2.  Dictation  of  unfamiliar  sentences  to  the 
machine. 

3.  Dictation  of  unfamiliar  separate  charac¬ 
ters. 

4.  Code  transmission. 

Good  posture,  correct  paper  insertion,  proper 
carriage  return,  copy  on  the  correct  side,  eyes 
on  copy — the  little  things  are  stressed  in  the 
typewriting  class,  for  they  mean  much  when 
reduced  to  the  common  denominator  of  per¬ 
formance.  Such  minor  details  as  distribution 
of  weight  and  placement  of  the  fingers  on  the 
keys  are  important  when  teaching  code  sending. 
They  must  be  emphasized  if  an  operator  with 
a  good  style  and  lasting  power  is  to  be  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  wartime  courses,  with  their  intensifica¬ 
tion  and  modified  techniques  of  teaching,  are 
producing  results.  They  are  bound  to  effect 
changes  in  the  postwar  classroom.  Let’s  keep 
our  eyes  open  and  be  ready  for  business — bigger 
and  better  than  ever. 

- ^ - 

Cecil  Pi'ckett,  of  Denver  University, 
president  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Business 
Education,  is  the  new  president  of  the  National 
Council  for  Business  Education.  A  complete  re¬ 
port  on  the  recent  election  held  by  the  Council 
will  appear  in  the  September  B.h.W. 
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The  two  preceding  installments  of  this 
article  (January  and  March  B.E.W.)  were 
devoted  to  a  summary  of  the  monograph,  "On 
the  Psychology  of  Learning  a  Life  Occupa¬ 
tion, and  to  a  resume  of  the  first  part  of  a 
study  contained  therein,  entitled  "Learning  a 
Life  Occupation — Arthur  Griffith,  Arithmetical 
Prodigy.”  In  this  issue,  I  shall  complete  the 
review  of  this  study. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "Record  of  Experi¬ 
ments  on  Memory  and  Rapidity  of  Operations," 
we  find  these  important  observations: 

"A.  G.’s  knowledge  of  algebra  was  nil. 
Professor  Rothrock,  a  very  skillful  teacher, 
could  not  make  him  see  any  sense  in  the 
simplest  form  of  (a  it  b)“  or  any  representa¬ 
tion  of  numbers  by  letters.” 

"A.  G.’s  methods,  simple  or  complicated, 
were  not,  as  w'ith  the  schoolboy,  ’painfully 
learned  rules.’  They  were  habits  at  his  instant 
command  as  an  intelligent  man’s  language  hab¬ 
its  are  at  his  command  for  whatever  use  he 
wishes  to  make  of  them.” 

"Habits  at  his  instant  command” — not  skill 
based  on  "painfully  learned  rules” !  Certainly 
this  is  no  new  idea  for  teachers  of  shorthand 
and  typing  or  for  teachers  of  oral  and  written 
languages,  but  it  underlines  our  true  objec¬ 
tives,  skillful  habits  at  the  instant  command  of 
the  learner. 

When  we  observe  the  shorthand  student  hesi¬ 
tating  as  he  stumbles  over  the  reading  or  writ¬ 
ing  of  a  shorthand  outline,  or  when  we  watch 
our  students  groping  about  the  typewriter  key¬ 
board  (yes,  even  in  the  third  and  fourth  semes¬ 
ters),  let  us  remind  ourselves  that  they  are 
not  aiming  toward  skillful  habits  at  their  in¬ 
stant  command;  that,  in  fact,  they  are  headed 
straight  for  dismal  failure  in  these  fields — 
for  vocational  incompctency.  Can  we  face  that.^ 
Is  there  not  some  way  to  breathe  the  breath 
of  life  into  our  beautiful  philosophy  and 
theories  of  education? 


*  "On  the  Psychology  of  Learning  a  Life  Occupa¬ 
tion,"  by  William  Lowe  Bryan,  Ernest  Hiram  Lindley, 
and  Noble  Harter.  Indiana  University  Publications, 
Science  Series,  No.  11,  1941. 


Returning  to  Griffith:  "His  procedures  were  | 
his  discoveries.  While  he  was  with  us  he  was  I  p' 

eagerly  proceeding  on  to  more  such  discov-  j  B 

eries.”  g 

When  shall  we  grasp  the  true  import  of  the  |  B 
educational  principle  that  real  achievement  o 

brings  its  own  satisfaction,  which,  in  turn,  pro-  g 
duces  strong  motivation  for  further  achieve- 
ment?  Griffith,  like  most  persons  possessed  ^ 

of  skill,  probably  never  heard  this  principle  s 
enunciated,  yet  he  understood  it,  used  it,  and  | 
profited  by  it.  ’  < 

Probably  most  teachers  have  discussed  this  < 

principle  in  one  form  or  another.  It  is  part 
of  the  pabulum  passed  out  by  schools  of  edu¬ 
cation.  No  doubt  most  of  us  appreciate  it  in  I 
theory,  but  we  apparently  do  not  understand 
its  significance  in  the  particular  fields  of  skill 
in  which  we  work.  Perhaps  we  do  not  have  a 
sufficient  degree  of  the  skill  we  teach  to  under¬ 
stand  it — fully.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  use 
it  as  much  as  we  might;  we  often  rebuke  stu¬ 
dents  who  blindly  discover  it  for  themselves. 

We  fail  to  profit  by  it. 

Fewer — Not  Faster — Operations  j 

After  the  Yale  meeting  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  in  1899,  at  which 
Dr.  Lindley  read  a  paper.  Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop, 
a  well-known  professor  of  philosophy  and  a 
researcher,  wrote  the  authors  asking  whether 
A.  G.’s  "astonishing  speed  ...  in  arithmetical 
operations  might  be  explained  by  lightning-like 
processes  within  the  subconscious  mind.  .  .  . 

The  answer  was  that  our  subject  did  not  do 
any  one  operation  with  lightning  speed,  nor 
with  a  speed  above  that  of  members  of  the 
control  group.  A.  G.  had  no  lightning-like 
processes.  He  appeared  to  have  them  because 
he  was  able  to  secure  results  by  fewer  opera¬ 
tions,  each  performed  at  an  ordinary  rate.  .  .  .” 

The  similarities  between  these  arithmetical 
skills  of  Griffith  and  the  typing  skills  of  many  C 
expert  demonstrators  and  some  office  workers 
are  greater  than  many  might  suspect.  ] 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  experts  typing  from  . 
40  to  80  words  a  minute  appear  to  work  much  j 
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more  effortlessly  than  ordinary  office  typists 
and  school  typists  at  the  same  rates.  The  ex¬ 
perts’  explanations  are  usually  couched  in  such 
j  general  terms  as  continuity,  rhythm,  keeping 
j  t)e5  on  copy,  concentration,  good  technique, 

*  and  so  on. 

Nearly  everyone  has  come  to  accept  these 
as  accurate  and  adequate  explanations  of  the 
phenomenon  of  effortless,  yet  skillful,  typing. 
But  these  explanations  have  not  served  well  in 
guiding  teachers  and  typists,  simply  because 
j  they  are  so  abstract  and  fragmentary  as  to  be 
of  little  use  in  helping  the  learner  in  his  strug¬ 
gle.  All  these  terms,  with  slight  variations, 
might  be  offered  as  explanations  (.^)  of  Grif¬ 
fith’s  arithmetical  skill  and  of  many  other 
skills! 

Some  years  ago  this  reviewer  personally  test¬ 
ed  a  group  of  expert  typists  at  the  home  office 
of  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  New 
York,  and  later,  through  the  co-operation  of 
several  teachers,  arranged  to  have  the  identical 
tests  taken  by  some  hundreds  of  high  school 
students  in  various  Eastern  cities.  The  results 
for  several  classes,  108  students  in  one  high 
school,  were  carefully  studied  by  two  graduate 
students  in  a  class  at  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University — Miss  Florence  Ropp  and 
Miss  Laura  Buchman. 

The  first  four  tests  each  contained  only  52 
letters  in  isolation — a  meaningless  jumble; 
while  the  next  five  contained  about  200  strokes 
apiece — samplings  of  the  most  frequently  used 
I  words.  The  next  five  tests  contained  the  same 
i  words  as  the  preceding  five  except  that  the 
I  words  were  arranged  in  reverse  order  to  check 
i  the  effect  of  accidental  phrasing.  The  last  four 
I  tests  were  of  sentence  material:  the  first  two, 
I  alphabetic;  the  third,  difficult;  and  the  fourth, 
simple  Kimball  matter. 

The  tests  were  made  short  to  eliminate  the 
fatigue  element. 

The  mean  time  per  stroke  of  the  experts 
ranged  between  .2550  and  ,2967  of  a  second 
on  the  isolated -letter  tests.  The  differences 
between  the  performances  of  the  least  experi¬ 
enced  experts  and  of  the  most  experienced 
experts  were  much  smaller  on  the  isolated- 
letter  tests  than  on  the  faster  word  and  sentence 
tests.  This  showed  that  the  least  experienced 
experts,  those  just  graduated  from  the  first-year 
novice  group,  had  mastered  the  individual  stroke 
techniques  practically  as  well  as  the  profession¬ 
al  experts. 


Compare  the  above  performance  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  (.2550  to  .2967  of  a  second  per  stroke) 
with  the  mean  time  of  the  student  group  on 
the  same  isolated-letter  tests — .48  to  .5075  of 
a  second  per  stroke.  The  expert  group  had 
twice  as  much  skill  as  the  students  on  these 
tests. 

More  than  that:  the  average  deviation  of  the 
experts  per  stroke  on  this  series  ranged  between 
.0352  of  a  second  and  .05  of  a  second;  whereas 
the  range  for  the  students  was  from  .0942  to 
.1135  of  a  second.  Thus,  the  students  had 
not  only  half  as  much  skill,  but  from  a  third 
to  a  half  as  much  control  of  that  skill  as  the 
experts  had.  We  begin  to  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term  ’’correct  technique.” 

But,  as  with  Griffith,  experts  and  students 
demonstrated  greater  skill  when  the  tests  were 
on  combinations — words  and  sentences — and 
the  experts  far  outstripped  the  students. 

On  the  word  and  sentence  tests,  the  experts 
typed  three  times  as  fast  as  they  did  on  the 
isolated-letter  tests;  the  students  a  little  less 
than  twice  as  fast.  The  experts’  range  was  be¬ 
tween  .0888  and  .1053  of  a  second  per  stroke; 

"  the  students’  between  .28  and  .32  of  a  second 
per  stroke.  Actually,  the  experts  typed  the 
isolated-letter  tests  slightly  faster  than  the  stu¬ 
dents  typed  words,  thus  affording  another  com¬ 
parison  of  the  quality  of  their  basic  techniques. 

But  the  experts  greatly  improved  their  av¬ 
erage  deviation  per  stroke  on  words  and  sen¬ 
tences,  ranging  between  .0072  and  .0097  of  a 
second,  which  is  to  be  compared  w'ith  their 
deviation  on  isolated  letters  of  from  .0352  to 
.05  of  a  second. 

The  average  deviation  of  the  students  on 
words  and  sentences  ranged  between  .0734  and 
.0766  of  a  second  per  stroke.  Thus,  the  ex¬ 
perts’  average  deviation  ran  uniformly  between 
9.8  per  cent  and  12.6  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  deviation.  Again,  the  experts  showed 
greatly  superior  skill  and  even  more  marked 
superiority  in  the  control  of  that  skill  on  the 
word  and  sentence  levels  than  they  had  on  the 
isolated-letter  level. 

We  have  here  mathematical  evidence  that  the 
expert  has  perfected  his  technique  by  organiz¬ 
ing  such  superior  responses  of  mind,  eye,  and 
hand  that,  if  he  chooses  deliberately  to  space 
out  his  typing  strokes  and  motions,  as  he  can 
do  in  typing  from  40  to  80  words  a  minute, 
he  can  actually  relax  more  completely  and 
for  obviously  longer  portions  of  each  interval 
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between  strokes  than  the  student  can  rest,  if 
he  rests  at  all. 

To  generalize  and  say  that  the  expert  pos¬ 
sesses  a  better  technique  than  the  student  is 
correct  but  of  no  help  to  the  student.  We 
might  as  well  say,  "The  expert  types  better  than 
the  student.”  If  we  would  tell  the  student  that 
each  of  his  ty'ping  motions  is  too  slow,  too 
weak,  too  uncertain,  and  show  him  how'  to 
make  better  motions,  he  might  have  a  chance. 

Just  as  Griffith  was  able  to  outstrip  the  con¬ 
trol  group  more  clearly  when  the  test  conditions 
permitted  him  to  use  his  combinations  "known 
by  heart,”  so  the  expert  typist  can  outstrip 
the  student  when  his  copy  presents  him  wdth 
letter,  word,  and  phrase  combinations  in  w’hich 
he  is  especially  skilled.  These  skills  in  typing 
as  well  as  in  arithmetic  can  be  acquired  otdy 
through  training  and  repetitive  practice. 

Teachers  of  skills  must  do  far  more  than 
preach  good  technique.  They  must  undentand 


each  thought,  each  action,  and  each  important  I 
factor  that  constitute  good  technique.  Then  they  1 
will  really  have  something  specific  to  teach,  | 
although  they  will  constantly  confront  the  proh-  * 
lems  of  how'  to  present  each  skill  item  and  how  j 

to  insure  its  master)-  by  the  individual  learner.  . 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  ' 

to  procure  a  copy  of  the  monograph  under  ■ 

review  will  find  therein  more  detailed  discus-  1 
sion  of  Griffith’s  feats  and  limitations.  It  is  I 
interesting  to  note  that  he  actually  earned  his  1 
living  demonstrating  his  skill  on  the  vaudeville  '  ^ 
stage  after  leaving  Bloomington.  In  1901  j 
a  copyrighted  pamphlet  containing  more  than  < 
eighty  of  his  short-cut  methods  was  published  • 

by  Willard  E.  Miller.  Griffith  is  reported  to  t 

have  "died  of  apoplexy  at  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  on  Christmas  night,  1911.” 

The  next  installment  in  this  series  w’ill  take  | 
up  the  famous  Bryan  and  Harter  report  on  their  1 
experiments  in  the  learning  of  telegraphic  skills.  1 


Oh,  but  that's  different! 


GIL  KAHN 
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The  Treatment  of  Discounts 
In  Bookkeeping 


SISTER  M.  ALEXIUS,  O  P. 


i  T  ET  us  look  at  the  way  in  which  various 
I  L-'  kinds  of  discounts  are  treated  in  the  book- 
I  keeping  records. 

Bank  discount  is  important  from  an  ac¬ 
counting  standpoint.  We  know  that  "discount¬ 
ing”  a  note  at  a  bank  may  apply  to  two  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds  of  note  transactions: 

1.  The  transfer  to  a  bank  of  a  note  receiv¬ 
able  by  indorsing  the  note  in  favor  of  the  bank. 

(2.  The  borrowing  of  funds  from  a  bank 
by  giving  a  note  payable  in  favor  of  the  bank. 

In  both  cases  the  cash  advanced  by  the  bank 
will  equal  the  maturity  value  of  the  note  less 
the  amount  of  discount  for  the  time  that  the 
note  has  yet  to  run. 

Trade  Discount.  Trade  discount  represents 
j  a  deduction  from  a  catalogue  or  list  price.  It 
IS  never  recorded  on  the  books.  Trade  discount 
serves  two  main  purposes:  It  saves  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  inconvenience  of  printing  a  new 
catalogue  every  time  there  is  a  price  change, 
and  it  permits  a  certain  amount  of  secrecy  in 
the  selling  policy  of  a  business.  In  order  to 
keep  a  catalogue  up  to  date,  it  is  only  neces- 
i  sar)'  to  issue  a  special  discount  list  affecting 
■  the  list  prices  in  the  catalogue  whenever  con¬ 
ditions  within  the  trade  make  it  advisable  to 
adjust  selling  prices. 

Since  trade  discounts  are  not  inducements 
to  pay  cash  in  advance  but  are  merely  deduc¬ 
tions  from  a  list  price  at  the  time  a  transac¬ 
tion  is  made,  there  is  no  need  for  consider¬ 
ing  these  discounts  as  expenses  or  for  re¬ 
cording  them  on  the  books.  After  the  dis¬ 
counts  have  been  deducted  from  the  price 
shown  in  the  catalogue,  the  remaining  net 
price  is  considered  the  true  cost  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  is  placed  on  the  books  without  any 
mention  of  the  trade  discounts. 

Discount  on  Services.  We  meet  discount  on 
services  when  we  pay  bills  for  public  utilities 
(gas,  water,  electricity)  within  the  discount 
period.  Perhaps  we  are  so  accustomed  to  pay¬ 
ing  for  these  services  within  the  discount 
period  that  the  only  entry  made  on  the  books 
is  for  the  net  amount  of  the  bill.  It  never 


enters  our  minds  to  record  the  discount  as  Other 
Income  on  the  profit  and  loss  statement. 

Discount  on  Fixed  Assets.  It  is  a  generally 
accepted  principle  that,  when  a  di.scount  of 
any  kind  is  offered  when  buying  fixed  assets, 
the  charge  to  the  asset  account  is  the  net 
amount  paid.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
any  income  account  be  credited  for  a  discount 
taken  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  fixed  asset.  No 
income  can  be  earned  simply  by  acquiring  an 
asset. 

Merchandise  or  Cash  Discounts.  Now  let  us 
analyze  the  various  treatments  given  merchan¬ 
dise  discounts,  because  this  subject  has  as¬ 
sumed  great  importance  through  the  terms  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  contracts.  You  should 
not  be  surprised  if  a  student  in  your  book¬ 
keeping  class  should  come  to  you  and  tell  you 
that  his  father  says  that  your  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  discounts  is  not  the  one  followed  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

Manufacturing  firms  working  on  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts  must  invoice  the  materials  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  at  the  net  price.  Let  us 
bear  this  in  mind  as  we  study  the  various  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  business  in  treating  cash  discounts 
on  purchases  and  on  sales. 

We  know  that,  originally,  purchases  dis¬ 
counts  were  considered  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
interest  earnings.  In  many  cases  bills  for  goods 
purchased  on  account  may  not  have  to  be  paid 
for  several  days — or  even  months.  If  the  pur¬ 
chaser  chooses,  he  may  deduct  a  discount  if  he 
pays  the  account  before  the  due  date.  The 
amount  of  the  discount  when  it  is  1  or  2  per 
cent  is  usually  considered  a  financial  income 
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Item  and  is  placed  under  the  additional  income 
section  of  the  profit  and  loss  statement.  There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  bookkeeping 
authors,  however,  to  subtract  purchases  dis¬ 
counts  actually  taken  from  the  purchases  rather 
than  to  treat  them  as  additions  to  the  financial 
income  on  the  P.  and  L.  Statement. 

Actually  there  are  four  different  methods  of 
recording  cash  discounts  and  of  showing  them 
in  the  P.  and  L.  Statement.  Let  us  now  follow 
through  with  the  bookkeeping  entries  and  the 
P.  and  L.  Statements  which  illustrate  these  four 
methods. 

It  might  be  w'ell  for  us  to  remember  that 
if  all  merchandise  purchases  were  paid  for  in 
cash  at  the  time  of  their  purchase,  the  problem 
of  treating  cash  discounts  would  disappear  en¬ 
tirely. 

Let  us  first  briefly  review  the  entries  usually 
made  for  cash  discount  on  purchases  and  for 
showing  it  on  the  P.  and  L.  Statement.  It  is 
the  method  in  general  use  at  the  present  time. 
When  merchandise  is  purchased  on  account,  the 
entry  customarily  made  is; 

December  S,  194- 


Mdse.  Purchases  ...  . S500. 

J.  M.  Martin  . $500. 


If  the  invoice  is  paid  within  the  discount 
period,  the  entry  is: 

December  14,  194- 


J.  M.  Martin  . $500. 

Cash . $490. 

Purchases  Discount  .  10. 


Under  this  method,  w'hich  we  may  call 
Method  No.  1,  Purchases  Discount  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  financial  or  other  income  item  for 
the  amount  of  discount  taken  and  appears  as 
such  on  the  Profit  and  Loss  Statement.  It 
should  be  specifically  noted  that  the  gross  in¬ 
voice  cost  of  purchases  is  used  in  this  statement 
and  that  the  reader  of  the  statement  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  discounts  offered 
but  not  taken — only  the  discounts  on  purchases 
actually  taken  appear. 

We  should  realize  that  the  purchases  discount 
is  considered  Other  (or  Financial)  Income 
rather  than  operating  income,  because  operating 
income  is  earned  by  the  sale  of  merchandise, 
not  by  its  purchase.  Again,  the  taking  of  dis¬ 
count  on  purchases  depends  upon  the  financial 
status  of  the  business  as  distinct  from  the  ac¬ 
tual  buying  and  selling  of  merchandise. 


Under  this  popular  method  of  recording  I  , 
purchases  discounts  taken,  the  neglected  dis-  I 
count  remains  in  the  Purchases  Account,  where  T 
it  automatically  results  in  an  increase  of  the  | 
cost  of  goods  sold.  In  order  to  bring  this  L 
matter  of  neglected  discounts  clearly  to  the  | 
attention  of  management,  it  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  that  an  entry  be  made  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  period  debiting  Purchases  Discounts 
Neglected  and  crediting  Mdse.  Purchases  for  , 
the  amount  of  all  discounts  offered  by  the  ven¬ 
dor  but  not  taken  by  the  purchaser.  || 

December  31,  194- 

Purchases  Discounts  Neglected  . $10. 

Mdse.  Purchases  . $10. 

Under  Method  No.  2,  purchases  discounts  jj 
actually  taken  are  considered  as  deductions  from 
invoice  cost,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  Pur-  j 
chases  Discounts  is  subtracted  from  Purchases  j 
in  the  P.  and  L.  Statement.  (It  will  be  re-  i 
membered  that  in  Method  No.  1,  the  amount  , 
of  Purchases  Discounts — representing  discounts  j 
taken — was  considered  as  Other  Income.)  I 

The  entries  for  recording  purchases  and  dis-  j 
counts  taken  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  Method  ; 
No.  1.  i 

When  using  this  method,  the  purchases  dis-  j 
counts  actually  taken  are  subtracted  from  the  |j 
total  invoice  cost  of  purchases.  The  conclusion  5 
that  purchases  discounts  should  be  considered  ■ 
as  a  deduction  from  a  nominal  invoice  price  is  ' 
further  supported  by  the  treatment  which  prac-  j 
tice  accords  to  the  treatment  of  cash  discounts  j 
on  furniture,  fixtures,  equipment,  and  other  j 
fixed  assets.  1 

As  a  third  method  of  recording  discounts  i 
on  purchases,  let  us  take  the  method  followed  \ 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  World  j 
War  I  and  by  the  Navy  Department  and  many  j 
of  the  Army  contractors  in  the  present  W'ar.  j 
Under  this  method,  the  Purchases  Discount  ac-  | 
count  shows  as  a  debit  balance  the  amount  of  | 
discount  not  taken  by  the  purchaser.  It  is  a  i 

financial  loss  to  the  business  indicating  the  dis-  | 

counts  lost  because  of  inadequate  finances.  j 
If  the  Purchases  Discount  account  balances,  | 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  P.  and  L.  Statement,  I 
which  fact  is  readily  interpreted  as  meaning  j 
that  the  business  has  taken  advantage  of  all  dis-  ( 
counts  offered.  j 

Basically,  and  fundamentally,  the  idea  is  this  j 
— the  United  States  Government  does  not  pro-  * 
pose  to  let  contractors  bill  materials  at  gross  I 
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inTOice  cost  and  then  take  the  discount  as  an 
extra  profit.  Our  Government  assumes  that 
every  contractor  tvill  discount  material  pur¬ 
chases;  failure  to  do  so  is  his  loss  and  should 
not  increase  the  cost  of  the  materials  to  the 
Government. 

Under  this  method  the  entry  to  be  made  at 
the  time  of  purchase  is: 


December  5,  19-4- 

Mdse.  Purchases  . $490. 

Purchases  Discounts  Available  ....  10. 

J.  M.  Martin  . $500. 

December  14,  194- 

J.  M.  Martin . $500. 

Cash  . $490. 

Purchases  Discounts  Available .  10. 


There  is  no  question  whatsoever  but  that  this 
method  is  logical.  It  was  not  adopted  by  busi¬ 
ness  in  general  after  the  last  war,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  be  adopted  generally 
after  the  present  war  is  over.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  discuss  it  with  our  students,  how¬ 
ever,  because  thousands  of  prime  and  subcon¬ 
tractors  will  have  to  treat  discounts  in  this 
manner  in  rendering  their  accounts  to  the  Navy 
and  Army. 

Some  advocates  of  Method  No.  3  suggest  that 
the  invoice  be  changed  to  read  (using  the  date 
just  cited) : 

Merchandise . $490.00 

Discount  Allowance  .  10.00 

Total  . $500.00 

If  the  discount  on  purchases  is  not  taken, 
some  adherents  of  Method  No.  3  favor  the 
transfer  of  the  balance  of  the  Purchases  Dis¬ 
count  Available  Account  to  the  Purchases  Dis¬ 
count  Neglected  Account. 

When  this  method  is  used,  the  purchases 
discounts  not  taken  appear  under  the  title  Pur¬ 
chases  Discounts  Neglected  as  an  Other  Ex¬ 
pense  item,  while  the  full  amount  of  discounts 
offered  or  available  appears  as  a  deduction  from 
the  gross  purchases. 

A  few  authors  advocate  that  cash  discounts 
up  to  2  per  cent  should  be  considered  as  finan¬ 
cial  income  items  and  that  discounts  in  excess 
of  2  per  cent  should  be  considered  as  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  invoice  cost.  This  seems  to  be 
a  combination  of  Methods  No.  1  and  No.  3 
and  is  not  supported  by  logic  or  custom.  In 
my  judgment,  the  complicated  entries  involved 
clearly  preclude  it.«  use  by  high  school  students. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  found  that  in  our 
high  school  bookkeeping  texts  only  one  way  is 


given  for  the  handling  of  cash  discounts,  and 
that  is  treating  purchases  discounts  as  income, 
and  sales  discounts  as  expense.  As  long  as 
this  is  the  customary  treatment  accorded  cash 
discounts  in  business,  we  shall  continue  teach¬ 
ing  it  in  this  manner  even  though  it  is  not, 
theoretically,  the  correct  way.  Then,  too,  with 
the  immature  mind  with  which  we  have  to 
work  in  the  high  school,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  get  our  students  to  distinguish  between  the 
various  methods  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
grasp  their  significance.  But  as  teachers  of 
bookkeeping  it  is  well  for  us  to  realize  that 
various  types  of  discounts  are  used  almost  daily 
in  the  business  world  and  that  practically  every 
one  of  them  is  recorded  differently  upon  the 
business  records. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  our  students  and  their  parents  when 
they  bring  problems  regarding  these  unusual 
types  of  discounts  to  our  desks  for  counsel 
and  advice. 

N.E.A.  Assembly 

§IXTY  YEARS  ago  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  first  assembly.  This  year  it 
will  assemble  for  another  historic  meeting — a 
meeting  at  which  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  Five-Year  Program  of  expansion. 

This  meeting  will  not  be  a  convention  but  a 
meeting  mainly  of  official  delegates  who  will  as¬ 
semble  in  Pittsburgh  from  July  4  to  6.  The 
headquarters  of  the  assembly  will  be  the  Hotel 
William  Penn.  The  general  topic  for  the  opening 
session  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  4,  will  be 
"Education  During  Wartime.”  President  Francis 
P.  Gaines,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
will  be  the  speaker. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  will 
offer  abbreviated  programs  on  July  3  and  4. 
Cecil  Puckett,  of  the  University  of  Denver,  is 
president  and  will  preside.  On  July  3,  a  6  o’clock 
dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Webster  Hall  Hotel, 
which  is  near  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Learning,  followed  by  an  executive 
session. 

The  program  on  July  4  will  consist  of  a  lunch¬ 
eon  in  the  Hunt  Room  of  the  hotel  and  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  an  outstanding  speaker.  The  usual 
business  session  will  be  held  after  the  luncheon. 

Dr.  Elmer  G.  Miller,  director  of  Commercial 
Education  for  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  is 
local  chairman. 

Harold  D.  Fasnacht,  of  Colorado  Woman’s 
College,  has  been  appointed  national  member¬ 
ship  chairman  for  1944-45.  He  has  been  state 
membership  director  since  1941. 
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Wartime  Wisdom  Contest  Winners 


First  Prize,  SIO 

Olga  Albcr,  Head  of  Commcrcia!  Department,  Rosedale  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Second  Prize,  $5 

Mrs.  Maxine  Wiseman,  Mt.  Vernon  (South  Dakota  )  High  Sthool 
Third  Prize,  $2 

Helen  Pray,  Barnsdall  (Oklahoma)  High  School 

What  the  War  Has  Taught  Me 

The  first- prize  paper 

OLGA  ALBER 

This  war  has  made  me  world  conscious.  I  am  no  longer  that  complacent  American 
teacher  with  a  master’s  degree  in  the  background  and  a  bank  account  and  annuity- 
policies  as  security  for  old  age.  Two  years  of  war  have  shown  me  how  cjuickly  a  bank 
account  can  vanish  overnight  and  how  futile  is  a  master’s  degree  as  job  security  if  tech¬ 
nical  training  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  war  has  forced  thousands  of  scholars,  upon  whom  the  progress  of  civilization 
rested,  or  so  I  thought,  to  toss  their  degrees  cum  laude  into  the  discard  and  shoulder 
a  gun,  or  man  war  machinery.  Not  how  many  years  have  you  spent  in  college,  but 
what  can  you  do  and  how  well,  is  the  measuring  rod  of  a  person’s  worth  today.  1  have 
accepted  this  world  challenge  with  enthusiasm  and  a  desire  to  be  of  some  worth  to 
the  age  in  which  I  live. 

The  war  has  made  me  fully  aware  that  America  cannot  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  for  she  is  linked  as  closely  to  that  world  as  members  of  a  family  are  joined 
to  one  another.  No  matter  what  kind  of  a  world  it  will  be  after  the  war,  at  least  I  know' 
that  all  nations  will  be  interdependent,  brought  together  by  science  and  modern  tech¬ 
nology.  The  future  of  America  will  depend  upon  what  the  future  of  the  world  will  be. 

The  turn  of  events  in  the  past  two  years  has  convinced  me  that  I  can  serve  that 
world  best  by  remaining  a  teacher.  My  job  demands  understanding  and  respect  for  the 
culture,  philosophy,  and  religion  of  other  nations.  I  must  impart  this  broadening  ex¬ 
perience  to  young  Americans;  for  with  understanding,  most  difficulties  can  be  ironed 
out  before  they  develop  into  major  catastrophes. 

I  must  teach  my  pupils  the  need  for  conservation  of  materials  even  in  a  land  of 
plenty  so  that  other  boys  and  girls  who  are  less  fortunately  situated  will  get  their  fair 
share  of  the  world’s  goods:  not  only  conservation  of  goods  but  also  conservation  of 
health  and  energy  so  they  will  have  ample  reserve  power  to  tackle  world  problems  when 
they  become  world  workers. 

I  must  show  my  pupils  that  an  education  does  not  mean  so  much  ’’how  to  earn  a 
good  living’  but  "how  to  live  a  good  life.”  They  must  use  it  to  develop  whatever  talent 
they  possess  and  stay  with  it  until  that  talent  can  mature  and  be  a  guiding  force  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  follow. 

As  a  teacher  of  business  subjects,  I  must  make  every  effort  to  get  the  future  business 
men  and  women  of  the  world  to  realize  that  money  must  not  be  made  an  instrument 
for  selfish  ends  but  belongs  to  the  world  and  should  be  used  to  enrich  the  lives  of  all. 

As  a  member  of  the  world  group,  the  war  has  taught  me  to  be  humble,  which,  after 
all,  may  be  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
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CALVIN  T.  RYAN 

State  Teachers  College,  Keattiey,  Sehraska 


HtN,  LONG  BLFOKt  the  Christian  era, 
the  Pharaoh  sent  a  company  of  soldiers 
with  his  letter  to  his  banker,  'letter  writini; 
was  still  a  part  of  ma^ic.  It  had  to  have  a 
special  kind  of  language.  It  was  never  heart¬ 
warming.  Today  we  should  say  that  it  was 
inhuman. 

I  Government  letters,  even  subsec|uent  to 
World  War  I,  were  impersonal,  with  a  blunt 
salutation,  and  a  body  definitely  broken  into 
paragraphs,  each  one  fornully  numbered.  It 
I  has  been  only  a  decade  since  those  letters 
I  became  human,  carrying  a  personal  touch  that 
I  made  the  recipient  feel  that  he  was  regarded 
as  a  human  being. 

Businessmen  changed  their  approach  before 
World  War  I.  It  was  an  innovation  when 
correspondents  were  directed  to  write  their 
letters  as  if  they  were  talking  to  the  recipients. 
It  was  a  discovery  in  the  psychology  of  sales¬ 
manship  when  direct  advertisers  learned  the 
value  of  the  "you  element”  in  a  letter.  For 
long  years  they  had  spoken  in  terms  of  "I” 
and  "we.”  "We  have  something  to  offer 
you”  became  "You  will  be  pleased  to  learn,” 
or  "You  can  save.  .  .  .” 

The  introduction  of  a  letter  invariably  be- 
j  gan,  "Your  letter  was  received  and  contents 
noted”!  That  was  the  first  sentence  in  a  let¬ 
ter  replying  to  an  inquiry,  and  the  second  was 
just  as  universal:  "In  reply,  we  beg  to  state.” 
Those  were  the  courtesies  of  letter  writing. 
They  were  common  in  the  personal  or  "friend¬ 
ly”  letter  too.  Who  doesn’t  remember  reading 
"I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  inform  you”  ?  Or 
the  solicitous  conclusion,  "This  leaves  me  w'ell, 
and  I  hope  it  finds  you  the  same.” 

The  modern  business  letter  is  briefer;  it 
tries  to  avoid  any  rubber-stamp  expressions. 
It  may  lack  the  hat-raising  and  handshaking 
(or  kissing?)  courtesies  of  the  Victorian  days, 
but  it  does  seem  more  personal,  and  it  gets 
down  to  business  more  quickly. 


Only  occasionally  does  a  letter  writer  refer 
to  a  letter  just  received  as  a  "favor”  or  "your 
kind  favor.” 

Infrequent  also  is  the  letter  that  carries 
a  trailer  ending,  "thanking  you  in  advance 
for  any  consideration,  etc.”  or  "hoping  to  hear 
from  you  without  delay,  we  remain.”  Most 
letter  writers  stop  when  they  finish  what  they 
have  to  say.  Having  finished,  they  add  only  their 
complimentary  close.  The  "P.S.”  and  the 
"N.B.”  are  rarely  necessary  if  the  writer  has 
really  planned  his  letter. 

It  is  an  unusual  letter  indeed  that  should 
require  more  than  one  page  of  typing.  Even 
before  our  present  global  war,  we  spoke  of 
ourselves  as  being  "very  busy  men.”  We  said 
this  so  often  that  we  got  to  believing  it. 
Everything  we  did  was  done  in  a  hurry.  Wc 
assumed  that  those  to  whom  we  wrote  were 
busy  and  hence  would  not  have  the  time  or 
the  patience  to  read  long  letters.  It  may  be 
true  of  advertisements  that  a  small  one  looks 
smaller  than  it  really  is,  and  a  large  one,  larger 
than  it  is.  This  is  certainly  true  of  letters. 
Business  letters  are  written  somewhat  on  the 
model  of  the  businessman’s  lunch — quality,  not 
quantity. 

Paragraphing  in  a  business  letter  serves  only 
one  purpose,  clearness.  Each  paragraph  covers 
one  subject,  covers  it  thoroughly,  and  covers 
it  forever.  If  the  "subject”  is  involved,  has 
more  than  one  phase,  it  is  better  considered 
in  separate  paragraphs,  one  for  each  phase. 
A  paragraph  is  like  a  black  eye — it  stands  out. 
No  one  misses  seeing  it.  It  invites  inquiry 
and  consideration. 

Modern  business  letters  speak  the  language 
of  ordinary  people.  Specialized  and  technical 
language  may  be  required  in  some  letters,  but 
it  is  made  as  simple  as  possible.  Ordinary 
sales  language  is  written  in  the  simplest  form 
possible.  It  is  never  offensive,  never  exag¬ 
gerated.  It  omits  the  superlatives. .  It  avoids 
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slang.  It  goes  on  the  assumption  that  "There 
may  be  ladies  present.” 

With  the  increase  of  literacy  in  the  United 
States,  with  more  and  more  people  coming 
to  be  high  school  or  even  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  graduates,  the  letter,  whether  personal 
or  a  form,  is  free  from  egregious  blunders  in 
grammar  and  diction.  In  truth,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  weigh,  judge,  and  measure  a  com¬ 
pany  or  a  product  by  the  letters  one  receives. 
The  company  that  writes  "advise”  for  "in¬ 
form”  may  be  sound  financially,  but  we  feel 
safer  when  it  writes  what  it  means.  Most  of 
us  prefer  to  have  the  complimentary  close  in 
lower  case  letters,  except  for  the  first  word. 
We  like  to  think  the  good  product  is  worth 
telling  about  in  acceptable  English. 

But,  if  we  are  prodigal,  we  assume  that 
even  the  mistakes  are  made  in  order  to  make 
the  letter  more  friendly,  more  personal. 

A  Comment  on  Mr.  Ryan’s  Article 

jr  WANT  to  comment  on  just  one  of  Mr.  Ryan’s 
statements — that  Government  letters  have  be¬ 
come  human.  Some  of  them  I’ll  admit  are  really 
nice — especially  those  from  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  suggesting  that  we  buy  some  more 
War  Bonds.  The  F.B.I.  writes  nice  letters,  too. 
(Of  course,  I  always  stay  on  the  right  side  of 
the  law,  or  have  so  far.)  But  the  people  in 
the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue  learned 
letter  writing  from  a  different  book.  Old 
Scrooge  and  Simon  Legree  were  co-authors  of 
it,  with  some  professional  advice  from  Herod 
and  lago. 

Almost  every  year  the  Department  has  in¬ 
formed  me,  in  terms  so  stern  that  I  could  hear 
the  handcuffs  clank,  that  I  didn’t  pay  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  income  tax.  They  didn’t  say  they 
might  have  mislaid  the  report  or  got  my  ad¬ 
dress  wrong;  they  didn’t  ask  whether  I  paid. 
They  just  told  me. 

And  every  time,  scared  out  of  my  wits, 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  back,  telling  them  the 
date  I  paid,  the  amount  of  my  check,  and  the 
number  on  it.  Then  did  they  say  they  were 
sorry?  No.  They  just  sat  back  and  waited 
until  another  year. 

I  don’t  complain,  even  at  home,  about  pay¬ 
ing  the  Federal  income  tax.  This  year,  especi¬ 
ally,  I  agree  with  Ogden  Nash,  who  said; 

Now  I  know  what  money  is  for. 

It’s  going  to  let  me  into  the  war! 


But,  like  many  other  people,  I  resent  the  word-  l! 
ing  on  the  printed  slip  that  says  another  in-  I 
stallment  is  due.  "Demand  is  hereby  made,"  * 
indeed!  Whose  government  is  this,  anyway.^  | 
Mine,  as  much  as  anybody’s,  isn’t  it?  Why,  ^ 
even  a  draft  notice  ^gins  with  "Greetings"  | 
from  the  President  himself.  I 

I  don’t  suggest  that  Internal  Revenue  should  I 
be  subtle  or  apologetic,  but  the  word  demand  | 
and  the  insidious  passive  voice  annoy  me.  Any¬ 
body  who  demands  ought  to  come  right  out 
and  be  identified  instead  of  hiding  behind  a  | 
verb. — Vera  Frantic  t 


I 
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An  Earnest  Request  j  \ 

From  Our  Circulation  and  Awards  Departments  |  - 

yHERE  IS  a  womanpower  shortage  in  (among 
other  places)  the  Circulation  and  Awards  De¬ 
partments  of  the  Business  Education  World. 
Details  have  to  be  handled  as  expeditiously  as  i 
possible,  and  deviations  from  routine  slow  down 
the  progress  of  the  day’s  work  so  that  your  i 
subscription  to  the  Business  Education  World  I 
or  your  students’  awards  for  transcription  or  | 
bookkeeping  may  be  delayed.  1 

When  notifying  us  of  a  change  of  address,  | 
please  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address,  i 
The  subscription  .files  are  geographic,  and  wc  I 
cannot  even  find  your  stencil,  let  alone  correct  it,  I 
unless  you  tell  us  the  old  address.  1 

If  possible,  have  magazine  subscriptions  ad-  fi 
dressed  to  an  individual.  A  magazine  addressed  ' 
to  a  school  often  belongs  to  nobody  in  particular,  ' 
and  the  teachers  w  ho  want  the  magazine  do  not 
get  it. 

If  your  permanent  address  is  going  to  change 
before  September,  please  notify  us  at  once. 
Changes  received  frorh  the  Post  Office  during  the  ' 
summer  are  usually  temporary  addresses,  and  wc 
do  not  change  the  subscription  records. 

Include  your  postal  zone  number,  if  any,  on 
all  correspondence. 

If  you  are  getting  two  copies  of  the  B.E.W. 
and  intended  to  order  only  one,  please  return 
to  us  both  wrappers  with  instructions  for  cor¬ 
recting  the  situation. 

We  cannot  be  responsible  for  currency  or 
stamps  sent  with  orders.  It  is  safer  to  send  a  | 
money  order  or  a  check.  Make  checks  payable 
to  the  Business  Education  World.  If  you  f 
must  send  stamps,  do  not  affix  them  to  your  ] 
letter.  This  may  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  | 
salvage  them,  and  in  such  cases  we  are  obliged 
to  ask  for  an  additional  remittance. 
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oj'  a^xperience 

HARRIET  P.  BANKER,  Editor 


IN  lieu  of  rubber  bands  and  paper  clips — 
not  always  available  these  days — my  stu¬ 
dents  use  the  device  described  here  as  a  means 
of  finding  their  places  in  their  notebooks. 

Each  student  draws  a  vertical  line  on  the 
inside  front  cover  of  his  notebook,  thus  divid¬ 
ing  the  cover  in  half.  The  following  head¬ 
ings  are  written  over  each  of  the  two  columns: 
Text  Page  Name  of  Article.  Notebook  Page 
or  Letter  No. 

The  students  also  number  the  pages  of  their 
notebooks,  entering  the  number  in  the  center 
of  the  space  below  the  last  line  on  each  page. 
Each  day’s  work  is  readily  indexed  on  the  in¬ 
side  front  cover. 

The  same  procedure  is  used  when  the  note¬ 
book  is  reversed.  If  the  inside  back  cover  con¬ 
tains  shorthand  outlines  for  brief  forms  or 
frequently  used  phrases,  the  last  page  of  the 
notebook  may  be  used  for  the  index. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  index  enables  the 
students  to  find  their  assignments  without  leaf¬ 
ing  through  their  notebooks.  The  instructor 
also  finds  the  index  helpful  in  determining 
what  work  has  been  completed  when  note¬ 
books  are  turned  in  for  inspection.  Also,  should 
the  instructor  call  for  previous  assignments  to 
he  read  back,  the  students  can  locate  them 
readily. 

I  am  indebted  to  one  of  my  students  for  the 
idea  of  this  index.  I  noticed  that  she  had  so 
indexed  her  notebook,  and  I  adopted  the  plan 
for  the  class. — Mary  A.  Almeter,  Technical 
High  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

Some  Activities  in  a  Typewriting  Classroom 

A  TYPEWRITING  bridge  tournament  affords 
a  pleasant  deviation  from  class  routine.  The 
tournament  is  conducted  as  follows: 

Two  students  (bridge  couples)  progress 
from  one  "table”  (four  machines)  to  another 
if  their  errors  are  at  a  minimum.  The  least 
number  of  errors  constitutes  the  highest  score. 


Four  "hands”  (four  1-minute  tests)  make  a 
"game”;  four  games  are  played — that  is,  six¬ 
teen  1 -minute  speed  and  accuracy  tests.  Scores 
are  kept  on  appropriate  tally  cards,  and  the 
cards  are  collected  at  the  end  of  each  period. 
Sixteen  machines  comprise  four  "tables”  of 
bridge,  but  this  number  may  vary  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  players  varies  in  the  actual  game. 

As  a  special  inducement,  a  prize  of  $1  in 
War  Savings  Stamps  is  awarded  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  keeps  his  error  record  lowest  during 
the  tournament,  which  usually  lasts  four  days 
or  four  successive  typewriting  periods. 

The  tournament  plan  described  here  is  not 
original,  but  it  has  proved  gratifyingly  success¬ 
ful  in  that  it  has  raised  the  accuracy  record  of 
the  students,  especially  those  who  were  mak¬ 
ing  too  many  errors. 

We  are  also  using  military  ratings  in  clas¬ 
sifying  the  results  of  speed  tests.  The  scores 
range  from  private  to  general  (from  10  to  60 
words  a  minute),  the  progressive  grades  in¬ 
cluding  the  twelve  major  divisions  of  the  Army. 
One  of  the  students  is  a  colonel  now,  with  a 
speed-test  record  of  52  words  a  minute,  with 
2  errors. — Alice  Kariker,  Albany  (Missouri) 
High  School. 

- ^ - - 

A  thousand  dipping  oars  can  less  avail 
Than  heaven’s  breath  that  fills  one  ragged  sail. 
— Chinese  proverb  arranged  by  Arthur  Guiter- 
man  in  Chips  of  fade. 

AER  Elects  Officers 

^Ew  OFFICERS  of  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  by  Radio,  elected  by  mail  ballot,  are  as 
follows: 

President:  I.  Keith  Tyler,  Co-ordinator  of 
Radio  Activities,  Ohio  State  University. 

1st  Vice-President:  Luke  Roberts,  Educational 
Director,  Stations  KOIN-KALE,  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon. 

2nd  Vice-President:  Robert  B.  Hudson,  Di¬ 
rector,  Rocky  Mountain  Radio  Council. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goudy,  Visual  Aids 
for  War  Training,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Treasurer:  George  Jennings,  Acting  Director, 
Radio  Council,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Vice-President,  Region  II:  Sam  Linch,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Radio  Education,  Atlanta  Public 
Schools. 

Vice-President,  Region  V:  John  Gunstream, 
Director  of  Audio-Visual  Education,  Texas  State 
Department  of  Education. 
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ilcsk  drawer  or  on  top  of  the  desk.  All  file  ; 
pockets  are  equipped  with  four  patented  | 
Ver/Tabs  file  hooks,  holding  them  erect  at  all  | 
times.  The  hooks  are  permanently  attached,  ! 
.ind  there  arc  no  parts  to  he-  lost  or  mislaid 
when  pockets  are  removed,  d'he  overall  height 
is  10  inches;  the  frame  measures  14  inches  in 
length  and  1 2  inches  in  width. 


ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLL 


CO  NEATYPE  is  the  name  of  the  new  type 
and  platen  cleaner.  Ihe  Starkey  Paper 
and  Supply  Company  introduced  the  new  fluid, 
which  is  so  completely  nonintlamniable,  the 
makers  say,  that  it  can  even  be  used  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  small  wastebasket  fires.  It  does  not 
injure  hands,  fine  fabrics,  or  fingernail  polish. 
The  four-ounce  bottle  is  ecjuipped  with  a  s{x- 
cially  made  curved  brush  attached  to  the  cap, 
simplifying  the  application  of  the  fluid  to  sur¬ 
faces  to  be  cleaned. 


"A  pygmy  user  of  floor  space,  but  a 
giant  in  capacity”  is  the  way  Acme  Vis¬ 
ible  Records  describes  a  new  type  of  record 
ecjuipment.  Veri-Visible,  newly  introduced,  is 
designed  to  provide  unusual  advantages  of  vis¬ 
ualized  control  of  machine-  and  hand-posted 
records.  According  to  the  makers,  the  filed 
cards  have  three  visible  margins. 

riie  Veri-Visible,  which  occupies  only  about 
six  square  feet  of  floor  space,  is  finished  in 
olive  green  to  match  other  Acme  equipment. 
It  may  be  moved  easily  from  place  to  place  on 
its  ball-bearing  swivel  casters,  which  are  fitted 
with  locking  devices  to  hold  the  unit  in  place 
when  in  use. 
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CQ  "Prom  Abacus  to  Monroe”  is  the  title 
of  an  interesting  and  instructive  bro¬ 
chure  that  tells  a  chapter  in  the  story  of  calcu¬ 
lating  machines.  If  you  want  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  history  of  this  type  of  business 
machine — and  w'ho  does  not.^ — you  should  read 
this  publication  of  Monroe  (Calculator  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company. 


Swing-Dex  is  a  filing  unit  recently  in- 
troduced  by  Business  Efficiency  Aids.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  four-purpose  unit — a  follow¬ 
up  file,  an  alphabetic  file,  a  subject  file,  or  a 
collator.  The  unit  consists  of  a  complete  set  of 
thirty-one  durable  file  pockets,  suspended  on  a 
sturdy  wood  frame,  and  is  designed  to  be 
placed  lengthwise  in  the  front  of  the  deep 


A.  A.  Bowie  June,  1944 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63 


I  a.,  p  . 
.'.lid  s. 


AKCO  CiRIP  Index  'Labs  have  parallel 
sides  that  hold  inserted  titles  firmly  and 
prevent  their  falling  out.  The  molded  tubular 
top  (or  edge)  will  not  crack  because  it  cannot 
be  pinched  together.  This  gives  added  strength 
to  the  tabs  and  prevents  their  warping.  The 
skirt  of  the  AICO  GRIP  tabs  is  made  of  the 
best  quality  linen  so  tightly  woven  that  it  can¬ 
not  fray  when  cut.  Because  one  side  of  the  skirt 
is  slightly  longer  than  the  other,  applying  the 
tab  to  paper  is  made  easy. 


I 
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^'1  "Teaching  Mathematics  with  the  Mon- 
roe  Educator”  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
well  worth  reading.  It  contains  an  introduction 
by  Dr.  David  Eugene  Smith,  professor  emeritus 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and 
formerly  head  of  the  Mathematics  Department, 
presenting  a  convincing  case  for  the  use  of  the 
calculating  machine  in  the  teaching  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  booklet  includes  specifications 
necessary'  for  a  machine  for  this  purpose  and 
explains  the  furnlamental  operating  instruction 
of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  di¬ 
vision.  The  brochure  summarizes  experiments 
that  have  been  made  in  utilizing  the  Monroe- 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  mathemat¬ 
ics,  thus  stressing  the  r/te  value  of  the  machine. 
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School  News  and  Personal  Items 


Katherine  R.  Good- 
vciN  is  now  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Women’s 
Army  Corps,  attached  to 
Col.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby’s 
staff  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  In  civilian  life. 
Col.  Goodwin  was  an 
instructor  in  business 
subjects  at  the  Weaver 
High  School,  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  She  was 
commissioned  a  third  officer  in  the  WAAC  be¬ 
fore  the  Corps  was  reorganized  and  served  as 
\X^AAC  Service  Command  Director  for  the  First 
service  Command. 

Harry  H.  Hatcher,  acting  assistant  principal 
and  head  of  the  commercial  department  of  Mish¬ 
awaka  (Indiana)  High  School,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  treasurer  of  all  nonbudgeted  school 
funds  and  supervisor  of  the  accounting  for  all 
local  school  funds  that  are  raised  by  taxation 
and  of  those  received  from  the  state.  P.  C. 
Emmons,  superintendent  of  schools,  stated  that 
the  new  position  was  created  because  recent  legis¬ 
lation  increases  greatly  the  work  of  accounting 

Mr.  Hatcher  continues  as  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  and  will  teach  one  class  in 
advanced  bookkeeping.  Russel  H.  Stout  has  been 
appointed  acting  assistant  principal  to  fill  the 
position  made  vacant  by  Mr.  Hatcher  s  advance¬ 
ment. 

Mrs.  Emma  Morrill  Shirley,  for  nine  years 
head  of  the  Secretarial  Department  at  Baylor 
University,  Waco,  Texas,  has  joined  the  Women  s 
Army  Corps  and  expects  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Eighth  Service  Command  upon  the  completion  of 
her  basic  training. 

Mrs.  Shirley  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Texas  and  at  the  University  of  Texas  before 
going  to  Baylor.  She  served  as  secretary  to 
former  Governor  Pat  M.  Neff  and  was  for  several 
years  a  secretary  in  the  Texas  Senate. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Herrell  Quick,  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Gray  Ridge  (Missouri)  High 
School,  as  one  of  her  hobbies  specializes  in  ar¬ 
tistic  typing,  sometimes  using  satin  and  linen 
instead  of  paper.  She  was  recently  notified  by 
Julius  Nelson,  sponsor  of  the  annual  Artyping 
Contest,  that  she  had  been  awarded  first  place 
in  the  colored-design  division  of  this  year’s  con¬ 
test. 


S.  J.  Turille  was  recently  awarded  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Harvard 
University.  Dr.  Turille  is  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Emporia,  and  received  his  M.A.  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  has  been  a  high 
school  principal  in  Nebraska,  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  of  the  College  View  High 
School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  has  taught  at 
Harvard  University  during  the  summer  session. 

The  title  of  Dr.  Turille’s  dissertation  is  "The 
Achievement  of  the  Minimal  Essentials  in  Con¬ 
sumer  Business  Information  in  Vocational  Com¬ 
mercial  Courses.” 

B.  W.  Spencer,  principal  of  the  Merritt  Busi¬ 
ness  School  and  Central  Trade  School,  of  Oak¬ 
land,  California,  was  elected  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Business  Educators  Association  at  its  an¬ 
nual  convention,  held  in  Los  Angeles,  April  29. 

Mr.  Spencer  succeeds  Leland  M.  Pryor,  head  of 
commerce  at  Pasadena  Junior  College.  Under 
Mr.  Pryor’s  leadership,  a  very  successful  con¬ 
vention  w’as  held,  w’ith  over  tw’o  hundred  per¬ 
sons  in  attendance. 

Dr.  I.  David  Satlow,  Chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Accounting  and  Law'  at  the  Bush- 
wick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New'  York,  was 
elected  president  of  Rho  Chapter  (New  York 
University),  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

Dr.  Satlow  is  also  president  of  the  Account¬ 
ing  and  Commercial  Law'  Teachers’  Association 
of  New  York  City  and  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Association  of  New  York  and  f 

Vicinity. 

Orton  E.  Beach,  well-known  New  England 
business  educator,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company  as  a  field  represen¬ 
tative.  i 

Prior  to  1933,  Mr.  Beach  was  head  of  the  * 

Ctunmercial  Department  of  the  Lowell  (Massa¬ 
chusetts  )  High  School  for  fifteen  years.  In  1933 
he  resigned  that  position  to  become  head  of  the  * 

Department  of  Secretarial  Science  of  Morse  Col¬ 
lege,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Beach  has  taught  business-education  meth¬ 
ods  courses  at  Boston  University  and  Plymouth 
(New  Hampshire)  State  Normal  School.  In 
1929  he  was  president  of  the  New  England  High 
School  Commercial  Teachers  Association. 
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JESSIE  GRAHAM,  Editor 


Prognosis.  Guidance,  and  Placement  in 
Business  Education 

J.  Frank  Dame,  Albert  R.  Brinkman,  and 
Wilbur  E.  ^Weaver,  South-Western  Publishing 
(Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1944,  216  pages, 
52. 

In  wartime,  ^^overnment,  industry,  and  education 
have  found  guidance  important  to  the  extent  of  em¬ 
ploying  many  counselors  to  assume  responsibilities 
not  provided  for  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  becoming 
evident  that  guidance  w’ill  be  an  essential  function 
in  facilitating  adjustment  to  postwar  conditions. 

The  authors  of  this  book  have  foreseen  the  need 
for  a  statement  on  guidance  in  business  education. 
They  have  collected  articles  appearing  in  periodicals, 
books  on  vocational  guidance,  and  reports  of  guid¬ 
ance  practices  in  several  schools  as  a  basis  for  their 
chapters  on  prognosis,  case-study  method,  vocational 
conference,  audio-visual  aids,  personality,  job  analy¬ 
sis,  and  placement  as  applied  to  business  education. 

They  have  thus  made  a  complete  summary  of  the 
available  materials  referring  to  guidance  in  business 
education,  using  many  footnotes  and  bibliographical 
references.  Sample  forms  are  included  in  the  appen¬ 
dix. 

No  definite  conclusions  are  reached  relative  to 
certain  topics,  such  as  prognosis  and  personality  de¬ 
velopment.  Definite  suggestions  for  carrying  for¬ 
ward  a  school  program  are  given  for  items  such  as 
guidance  and  the  vocational  conference. 

Postwar  Youth  Employment 

Paul  T.  David,  The  American  Council  on 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1943,  172 
pages,  $2. 

This  study  of  population  and  employment  trends 
results  in  the  prediction  that  there  will  be  a  youth 
problem  after  the  war,  especially  as  youth  will  be 
outnumbered  by  older  people.  The  solution  suggest¬ 
ed  is  public  acceptance  of  the  type  of  program  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  American  Youth  Commission — such  as 
NYA  and  CCC — a  dreary  outlook  for  postwar  youth. 


Consumer  Problems  in  Wartime 


Kenneth  Dameron,  Editor.  McGraw-FIill'P 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1944,  672  pages,  $3.75 


Everj'one  agrees  that  the  manner  in  which  tht  70 
consumer  manages  his  life  is  a  factor  in  winnin.: 
the  war.  Planning  his  spending,  keeping  strictly  ^ 
to  his  budget,  selecting  his  daily  food,  paying  the  I 
assessed  taxes,  co-operating  with  the  Governmen: 
in  price  control  and  rationing,  conserving  the  goods 
he  has,  taking  good  care  of  his  automobile,  and  in- 
vesting  in  War  Bonds — all  these  activities  multiplied 
by  millions  help  to  determine  the  length  of  the  wa: 
and  the  coming  of  victory.  ^ 

To  aid  consumers  in  solving  the  many  new  eco  P' 
nomic  problems  they  have  to  meet,  Kenneth  Dam-  ^ 
eron,  of  Ohio  State  University,  has  assembled  the  " 
contributions  of  twenty-five  specialists  in  marketing, 
economics,  and  home  management.  While  he  ai  ^ 
dresses  the  book  to  the  adult  consumer,  he  suggests 
that  it  can  be  used  in  adult  and  other  consumer- 
education  groups  and  as  a  guide  to  business  firms 
in  their  dealings  with  consumers.  -Oi 

This  group  of  authors  defines  consumer  education 
in  the  manner  generally  accepted  today,  as  more  than  ^ 
buymanship,  and  including  choice  making,  training 
in  making  selections,  training  in  care  and  use  ot  ^ 
goods,  training  in  personal  economics,  and  develop 
ment  of  appreciation  of  the  consumer’s  important  sp 
place  in  the  economic  picture. 

The  suggested  outline  for  a  consumer  study  pro- 
gram  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  and  the  objectives  stated  at  2,000  consume  “ 
meetings  held  in  the  United  States  between  1939  and  ^ 
1942.  The  data  were  compiled  from  a  study  ol 
newspaper  reports  of  these  meetings.  Topics  suggest  . 
ed  by  leading  consumer  educators  for  consideratioi  ^ 
in  postwar  consumer-education  courses  are  listed. 

The  problems  of  consumption  in  a  time  of  total  5 
war  are  made  vivid  by  means  of  charts  and  other  |, 
presentations  of  statistics.  Special  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  inflation  and  price  control,  rationing,  taxa¬ 
tion,  investments— all  in  relation  to  wartime 

economics.  v 

The  section  on  marketing  includes  chapters  on  f 
fundamentals  of  marketing,  standardization  and  grad¬ 
ing,  labeling,  retailing,  wartime  advertising,  and  1 
business-consumer  relations.  In  the  treatment  of  con-  j 
troversial  issues  such  as  grade  labeling,  arguments  | 
for  and  against  are  presented,  with  no  apparent  bias. 

The  final  section  is  made  up  of  sixteen  chapters 
dealing  with  specific  consumer  skills:  household 
management,  the  buying  of  foods,  selecting  housing 
buying  and  caring  for  household  equipment,  choos¬ 
ing  textiles  and  clothing,  caring  for  the  automobile, 
enjoying  recreation,  and  others. 

A  book  of  this  type  is  of  current  interest,  as  it 
deals  with  changing  subject  matter.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  many  excellent  features  of  lasting  worth.  It 
is  the  most  complete  guide  available  to  today’s 
consumer.  The  advice  given  is  practical  and  sane. 
Every  one  of  its  more  than  600  pages  is  filled  with 
information  needed  by  the  consumer,  presentation 
of  a  social  point  of  view,  practical  suggestions  foi 
the  care  of  consumer  goods,  or  guides  for  furthei 
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l-ding;  in  short,  helps  toward  intelligent  consump- 
|<n  in  wartime. 


}^j|||ffn  American  Economics 
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I  Paul  R.  Olson  and  C.  Addison  Hickman, 
hii  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  1943, 
79  pages,  $4.50. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  becoming  in- 
i  risingly  aware  of  their  neighbors,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
!-iis.  Spanish  is  gaining  in  popularity  as  a  subject 
ir  study  from  elementary  school  to  university;  spe- 
jl  education  commissions  study  the  music  of  the 
inuricas,  both  North  and  South;  committees  in- 
jstigate  the  treatment  of  history  and  living  condi- 
ns  in  the  textbooks  used  in  all  parts  of  the  hem- 
-plicrc;  special  motion  pictures  are  made  to  ce- 
:.nt  hemispheric  solidarity.  It  is,  therefore,  ap- 
opriate  that  we  in  business  education  should  study 
lie  economics  of  Latin  America. 

Material  for  learning  about  the  economic  life  of 
:oday  is  supplied  in  a  book  written  by  Paul  R. 
Olson  and  C.  Addison  Hickman  of  the  State 
■Jniversity  of  Iowa.  They  impress  upon  us  the 
.omplexity  of  the  economic  life  of  Latin  America, 
tarying  from  country  to  country,  relative  to  depen- 
Jence  upon  foreign  trade. 

The  authors  present  the  long-range  economic 
Tends  and  add  their  conclusions  as  to  the  effects 
jof  the  war  upon  economy.  They  advocate  no  policy 
specifically,  as  they  feel  that  political,  sociological, 
■nilitary,  and  other  considerations  must  be  included 
Ti  any  recommendation  of  policy. 

They  desire  that  the  book  be  accepted  as  more  than 
in  economic  encyclopedia  of  South  America  and,  to 
that  end,  provide  a  statement  of  their  conclusions  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter. 

The  Supervisor's  Job 

Anthony  C.  BauJex  and  Mark  L.  Brooks. 
McKnight  and  McKnight,  Bloomington,  Il¬ 
linois,  1944,  128  pages  (paper  bound,  pocket 
size),  80  cents. 

This  attractive  little  book  is  addressed  to  super¬ 
visors  in  industry,  but  there  are  many  implications 
for  education. 

Written  in  outline  form  and  generously  illustrated 
with  cartoons  of  a  humorous  nature,  it  represents 
a  trend  toward  reduction  of  printed  matter  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  visual  aids. 

From  various  sources  have  come  recently  booklets 
of  this  type;  the  minimum  essentials  of  reading  deci¬ 
mals,  how'  to  instruct,  how’  to  keep  a  stock  record, 
etc.  While  materials  of  this  nature  cannot  supplant 
the  complete  instructions  included  in  standard  text¬ 
books,  they  may  be  used  in  training  for  specific 
tasks  and  as  visual-aid  clinchers  for  other  instruc¬ 
tional  books. 
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Money-Go-Round 

John  J.  Floherty,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phil- 
adephia,  1944,  189  pages,  illustrated,  $2. 

Money  is  the  root  from  which  has  stemmed  a  large 
part  of  the  romance  and  adventure  in  the  literature 


of  the  ages.  Money  is  playing  a  part  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  war,  with  the  world  bowed  down  under  debts 
greater  than  any  before  owed.  Although  money 
plays  a  role  in  romance  on  the  one  hand  and  in 
war  on  the  other,  the  fact  remains  that  money  is 
basically  a  token  of  work  performed.  John  J. 
Floherty,  the  author  of  Aloney-Go-Round,  writes 
from  this  point  of  view. 

Ways  of  identifying  the  money  used  today  and 
of  detecting  counterfeits  are  included  in  the  section 
on  United  States  money.  Finally,  there  is  good 
advice  on  the  necessity  for  wise  money  management. 

How  War  Is  Changing 
Pacific  Area  Markets 

Advancement  of  Business  Committee,  Pa¬ 
cific  Advertising  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  110  pages,  mimeographed,  not  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution. 

This  report  is  mentioned  as  an  excellent  example 
of  a  study  of  the  effect  of  w-ar  upon  one  phase  of 
business  activity  and  a  prediction  of  postwar  trends. 
The  plan  used  by  the  Pacific  Advertising  Association 
in  making  this  research  could  well  be  followed  for 
any  area  of  business  education. 

The  study  was  made  under  the  general  chairman¬ 
ship  of  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  An  associate  chairman  was  se¬ 
lected  to  represent  each  state.  With  one  exception, 
the  state  chairmen  represent  university  schools  of 
business.  The  state  advisory  committees  are  made 
up  of  businessmen — especially  advertising  men  and 
publishers — and  educators. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  includes  articles  by 
specialists  in  marketing,  population,  consumer  in¬ 
comes,  and  the  earning  power  of  women. 

The  second  section  is  made  up  of  recent  data  on 
population,  income,  farm  income,  employment,  con¬ 
sumer  spending,  retail  sales,  savings  bank  deposits, 
war  contracts,  and  postwar  demobilization  estimates. 

Say  What  You  Mean 

John  B.  Opdyke,  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1944,  681  pages,  $3.75. 

Under  such  subtitles  as  "Don’t  Misuse  Words,” 
"Don’t  Confuse  Words,”  "Don’t  Misspell,”  "Don’t 
Mispunctuate,”  Mr.  Opdyke  has  included  an  enormous 
amount  of  material  on  errors  in  English  diction  and 
grammar,  from  the  ancient  rule  against  confusion 
of  shall  and  uill  to  warnings  against  profanity  and 
the  misuse  of  slang.  There  are  few  rules  and  no 
diagrams;  the  book  is  written  rather  as  a  kind  of 
informal  essay  with  voluminous  quotations  and  ex¬ 
amples.  There  is  a  short  quiz  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter. 

This  book  is  easy  and  entertaining  reading,  though 
its  format  does  not  make  for  quick  reference.  There 
is  an  excellent  and  exhaustive  index,  however,  which 
provides  a  helpful  guide  for  the  reader. 

Here,  as  in  his  other  books,  Mr.  Opdyke  argues 
for  the  purist;  it  is  unlikely  that  he  meets  many 
people  whose  sense  of  language  is  so  fine  that  they 
avoid  the  very  common  errors  he  warns  against. — 
Af.  C 


jUNE,  1944 
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THE  GREQG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  ^iyee  in  this 
department  some  5,000  words  of  se¬ 
lected  moterial  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
same  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


What  Happens  When  Your  Hat 
Comes  Down? 

A  Message  from  the  Treasury  Department 

SOMEDAY  the  War  will  be  over. 

That'll  be  quite  a  day.  But  what  ahK)ut  the  day 
after 

No  man  knows  just  what's  going*"  to  happen  then. 
But  we  know  one  thing  that  must  not  happen; 

We  must  not  have  breadlines  and  vacant  farms 
and  jobless,**  tired  men  in  Army  overcoats  tramping 
city  streets. 

That  is  u'hy  we  must  buy  \T’ar  Bonds — now. 

For  every  time**  you  buy  a  Bond,  you  not  only 
help  finance  the  War,  you  help  to  build  up  a  vast 
reserse  of  postwar  buying  power.**  Buying  power 
that  can  mean  millions  of  postwar  jobs  making  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars'  worth  of  postwar  goods  and  a 
healthy,*"*  prosperous,  strong  America  in  which 
there’ll  be  a  richer,  happier  living  for  ever\'  one  of 

130 

us. 

To  protect  your  Gsuntry,  your  family,  and  your 
job  ajter  the  War — buy  \i”ar  Bonds  now!  (135) 
Let's  all  KEEP  BACKING  THE  ATTACK! 
5th  war  loan  drive  ON  FROM  Tl'NE  12 
TO  JULY  8. 

Facts  You  Should  Know  About 
Civilian  Jobs  With  the  Navy 

at  Headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  BETTY  CLARK 

U.  S.  Navy  Civilian  Service  Represemative 

Q.  WHY  does  the  Navy  need  girls  and  women 
in  civilian  jobs  in  Washington? 

A.  The  Navy  Department  needs  girls  and*®  women 
to  work  in  Washington,  in  order  to  release  enlist¬ 
ed  personnel  from  clerical  jobs.  The  need  is*" 
urgent,  and  an  increasing  number  is  needed  for 
months  to  come.  Clerks,  h'pists,  and  stenographers 
are  needed. 

O.  What**  are  the  requirements  for  positions  as 
clerks,  typists,  and  stenographers  with  the  Nav\ 
Department  in  Washington?*® 

A.  The  general  requirements  are  that  the  ap¬ 
plicants  must 

1.  Be  17 Va  years  old  or  over.*®® 

2.  Qualify  in  a  Civil  Service  examination — 
typing  approximately  thirty-five  words  a  minute;**" 
dictation  eighty  words  a  minute;  clerks — a  gen¬ 
eral  clerical  examination. 


3.  Be  physically**®  capable  of  performing  the 

work. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  pay  for  these  positions? 

A.  The  entrance  salary  for’*"  these  positions  is 
Si 46  a  month  or  approximately  $34  a  week.**’  Stenog¬ 
raphers  who  have  had  a  year  of  good  secretarial 
experience  can  receive  $164*®®  a  month. 

Q.  What  living  accommodations  are  provided  for 
the  girls  coming  to  Washington  to  work**"  for  the 
Navy? 

A.  Housing  is  guaranteed  by  the  Navy  Department 
for  the  new  employee  upon  her**"  arrival  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  She  is  assisted  by  the  Nav7  in  securing 
just  the  type  of  room  she  desires**® — a  single  room 
in  a  private  home,  which  costs  approximately  $25 
a  month;  a  double  room,  which**"  is  cheaper,  or  a 
room  in  one  of  Washington's  college-like  board¬ 
ing  houses,  which  cost  from  $45  to*®"  $55  a  month. 
These  rooms  are  carefully  inspected  by  the  Navy, 
as  to  liKation.  personal  facilities**®  and  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  available,  and  price.  Meals  may  be 
sc*cured  at  the  Navy  non-profit**®  cafeterias,  where  a 
full-course  dinner  can  be  had  for  as  low  as  fifty 
cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  duration**"  of  the  job  and  what 
are  the  chances  for  advancement? 

A.  lender  Civil  Service  regulations,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  is**®  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  six  months 
thereafter.  However,  many  young  women  will  con¬ 
tinue  their  careers*"®  in  Government  service  after  this 
war  as  they  did  after  the  first  World  War.  The  girl 
who  comes  into  civilian**"  service  with  the  Navy 
Department  at  this  time  has  many  opportunities  for 
advancement.  There  are**"  numerous  responsible 
jobs  into  which  young  women  are  constantly  being 
placed. 

Q.  How  does  the  applicant  apply**®  for  one  of  these 
positions  with  the  Navy  Department? 

A.  The  applicant  should  apply  at  the  local  Civil 
Service**®  office,  if  there  is  one  in  her  town;  if  not, 
she  can  submit  her  application  for  employment  with 
the  Navv®"®‘ Department  in  Washington  at  the  local 
United  States  Employment  Office.  She  can  also  se¬ 
cure  the***  necessary  information  regarding  appli¬ 
cation  at  the  local  post  office.  If  there  is  a  Navy’**" 
Civilian  Recruitment  Representative  located  in  her 
town,  she  should,  of  course,  contact  this  Represen¬ 
tative.**®  The  applicant  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
take  the  C’vil  Service  examination  right  in  her  home 
town.®*®  Upon  qualifying,  she  w’ill  receive  her  ap¬ 
pointment  with  the  Navy  and  then  be  transferred 
to  Washington  at*®®  the  exf>ense  of  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment. 

Q.  What  outside  acfivit'es  are  provided  for  Nav\ 
civilian  workers**®  in  Washington? 

A  There  is  a  Navy  Counselor  located  in  even 
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Bureau  of  the  Navy  Department,***'  who  is  there 
to  serve  a«  the  employee’s  "best  friend.”  She  will 
advise  regarding  personal  problems,  afterwork*“*’-hour 
activities,  educational  programs  for  study  in  night 
schools,  church  functions,  etc.  The  Navy*”'’  De¬ 
partment  holds  regular  dances  every  two  weeks  for 
Navy  civilian  girls,  at  leading  hotels.  There  are*'" 
numerous  clubs  for  Navy  civilian  workers,  such  as 
tennis,  riding,  hiking,  dramatics,  etc.,  and'^"  Navy 
girls  are  continually  being  called  upon  to  serve  as 
hostesses  at  USO  parties  and  dances.**"  Many  an 
afterw’ork  hour  can  be  spent  seeing  the  famous  sights 
of  Washington,  too. 

Q.  Does  the  Navy  Department**"  want  to  hire  those 
women  already  employed.^ 

A.  The  Navy  Department  is  not  interested  in 
those  persons’*"  who  are  already  employed  in  war 
work  of  equal  or  higher  skill,  nor  in  those  women 
who  can  and  will  join  the**”  Services. 

Q.  How  do  the  girls  like  working  for  the  Navy 
^  in  Washington  as  civilians? 

A.  Ever)’  day  girls  are*'"  heard  to  say  that  they  are 
happy  to  be  a  definite  part  of  such  a  vital  war 
|ob.  (836) 

The  Importance  of  English  for 
Business  Education  Students 

By  MADELINE  C  GORMAN 
in  “Busine.s.s  Education  Observer” 

WORDS  are  our  principal  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  one  another.  They  are  the  stuff  of 
which  we  make  our  thoughts.”  So  it  follows  that 
the  accuracy,  flexibility,  scope,  and  subtlety  of  one’s 
thinking  depends  to  a*"  large  extent  upon  his  re¬ 
source  of  words.  We  might  go  further  and  say 
that  clear  thinking  is  the  basis  of  clear  speech*" 
and  clear  writing. 

Applying  this  thought  to  the  business  education 
student,  he  may  be  definitely  handicapped*"  in  his 
school  work  if  he  is  unable  to  express  his  thoughts 
I  and  ideas  adequately.  Then,  too,  irrespective*""  of 
I  the  position  for  which  he  has  been  training,  his  initial 
contact  with  the  commercial  world  will  be’”  made 
through  the  medium  of  English  either  verbal  or 
written.  The  impression  he  will  make  on  a  pros¬ 
pective’*"  employer  will  be  contingent  on  w’hether 
or  not  his  command  of  English  is  adequate  enough 
to  write  a’“"  convincing,  well-constructed  letter  of 
application  or  to  participate  in  a  satisfactory'”  in¬ 
terview.  To  speak  correctly,  easily,  and  fluentlv 
is  not  the  attribute  of  a  public  speaker  only,”* 
it  is  demanded  in  evervdav  routine  contacts. 

A  command  of  good  English  is  an  asset  in  the'” 
subsequent  successful  and  efficient  pursuit  of  prac- 

itically  all  office  positions.  Take,  for  example, 
the**"  lowest  classified  p*>sition  in  the  office  scale — 
that  of  messenger.  If,  in  relaying  the  messages 
as”®  part  of  his  duties,  his  speech  is  slovenly,  his 
words  ambiguous,  his  grammar  poor,  the  messenger 
is  not”"  considered  a  likely  prospect  for  advance¬ 
ment  to  a  more  responsible  position;  in  fact,  he  is 
not  judged  a”"  competent  incumbent  of  his  present 
t  position. 

1  The  desirab’litv  of  good  speech  habits  becomes 
I  more""  apparent  as  an  individual  progresses  in  the 

!  business  field  and  is  promoted  to  positions  or*" 
increased  responsibility.  Explanations,  directions, 
etc.,  must  be  concisely,  carefully,  and"®  correctly 
worded.  Precision  is  needed  so  that  misunderstand¬ 
ings  will  not  occur  in  procedures  where  the*"’  de¬ 


sired  results  hinge  upon  accurate  transmission  of 
ideas.  There  are  certain  positions,  such  as  bill- 
ing-*""machine  operator,  comptometer  operator,  file 
clerk,  tabulating-machine  operator,  etc..*'"  where  a 
command  of  English  is  not  a  primary  factor.  How¬ 
ever,  many  jobs,  such  as  that  of  salesman,*'"  recep¬ 
tionist,  telephone  operator,  secretary,  order  clerk,  pur¬ 
chasing  clerk,  call  for  continual'*"  personal  contacts 
with  staff  and  customers,  w'hile  others  involve  the 
use  of  the  telephone  to  a**®  considerable  degree.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  desirable  that  good  diction 
be  developed  in  school*'"’  to  equip  business  educa¬ 
tion  students  for  this  type  of  work.  In  contact  work, 
tlic  employee  acts  as  a®”  representative  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  reflects  the  judgment  and  discernment  of 
the  organization  in®*®  selecting  him  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  w’ork. 

In  the  majority  of  office  positions,  the  ability"" 
to  urite  English  correctly  is  not  merely  an  asset;  it 
is  a  requisite.  Many  business  school  students®*”  are 
being  trained  as  typists  and  stenographers,  and  these 
are  two  popular  categories  where  a  sound  knowl¬ 
edge"""  of  English  is  a  vital  item  of  stock-in-trade. 
The  prospective  typist  or  stenographer  who  is  not 
equipped'""  with  a  thorough  training  in  Business 
linglish  is  inadequately  prepared  for  a  business 

career.  By  this"'®  I  do  not  mean  that  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  must  know  how  to  write  a  .series  of  convinc¬ 

ing  collection  letters  or®*®  that  he  should  be  able  to 
conduct  a  high-powered  advertising  sales  campaign 
by  letter.  This  specific  training*®"  is  not  demanded 
for  beginners’  jobs,  although  it  is  desirable  for  the 
student  to  be  acquainted*®"  w’ith  the  composition 

of  the  various  types  of  business  letters  and  reports 
for  later  use  as  he  progresses.’”  What  the  novice 
should  be  sure  of;  however,  is  that  the  finished 
product  for  w’hich  he  is  responsible  is**®  faultless 
as  to  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  syllabica¬ 
tion.  grammar,  and  construction.  These**"  may  seem 
very  commonplace  points  to  emphasize,  but  I  speak 
from  experience  when  I  say  that  they  are  the  ones’*” 
most  frequently  neglected.  Errors  in  these  partic¬ 
ulars  may  distract  the  reader’s  attention,  may  result 
in'*®"  lack  of  clearness,  and  usually  cause  an  impression 
unfavorable  to  the  success  of  the  letter  or*”  report. 
Errors  in  grammar  make  a  definitely  unfavorable 
impression.  The  writer  and,  through  him,  his**" 
organization,  lose  standing  and  prestige. 

I  have  often  made  the  statement  that  the  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  or  typist’s***®  knowledge  of  the  fine  points 
of  English  should  be  more  comprehensive  than  that 
of  her  chief.  Many  employers  are*®”  thoughtlessly 
careless  where  grammar,  punctuation,  etc.,  are  con¬ 
cerned  because  their  main  interest  is  in  the**"  thought 
content.  Such  men  depend  on  a  competent  stenog¬ 
rapher  to  produce  an  accurate,  well  set  up  piece 
of*®  work. 

Vocabulary  is  a  phase  of  good  English  which  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  imporLint  with  the  assumption**" 
of  more  responsible  positions.  In  business  as  in 
social  life,  the  more  words  we  have  and  use,  the 
more  ideas"®  we  are  able  to  enjoy,  the  greater 
variety  of  expression  we  can  indulge  in,  and  the 
more'"”  readilv  will  we  grasp  instructions  and  di¬ 
rections.  Growth  in  the  power  of  expression  re¬ 
quires  a  steadily'""®  increasing  vocabulary.  The  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  acquired  the  dictionary  habit  and  who 
strives  to  expand  his'®”  resources  of  words  con¬ 
stantly,  will  find  that  he  possesses  a  decided  advan- 

In  certain  fields  of  otfice’*’*®  work,  crcutive  writ 
ing  ability  is  of  prime  importance  and  here  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  a  literary'"**  style  is  a  major  factor.  To 
the  composer  of  advertising  material,  for  instance. 
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clarity’’*®  of  expression,  logical  presentation,  and 
the  old  familiar  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis’”* 
guide-posts,  must  accompany  imagination  and  orig¬ 
inality.  ,  It  does  not  commonly  fall  to  the’”*  lot 
of  the  beginner  to  cope  with  these  problems.  He 
will  find,  however,  that  if  he  has  the  background 
of  good  English”*  he  has  the  foundation  on  which 
he  can  work  toward  such  activities. 

Most  large  organizations  include  in”*®  their  job 
specifications  the  qualification  that  the  applicant 
must  be  able  to  pass  a  test  in  English.”*"  (Many 
relaxations  of  requirements  for  positions  have  come 
about  as  a  result  of  the  current”""  manpower  short¬ 
age,  but  normal  standards  for  peacetime  operation 
will,  we  hope,  prevail  before  too  long.)  Again, 
when’”®  organizations  undertake  training  courses 
for  office  employees,  English  is  invariably  includ¬ 
ed”*®  as  a  "must”  on  the  list,  mainly  because  em¬ 
ployers  have  experienced  a  deficiency  along  this 
line’”®  among  their  workers  and  they  feel  it  to 
their  definite  advantage  to  raise  the  standards  in 
both  diction  and***  correspondence.  One  may 
tactfully  conceal  ignorance  in  other  subjects,  but 
every  time  a  word  is  spoken’®®"  or  a  sentence  written 
education  and  culture  are  judged.  Consequently, 
correct  English  occupies  a’®”  position  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  in  the  education  of  the.  student  of  busi¬ 
ness.  (1336) 


1944  Paper  Salvage  Quota 
Eight  Million  Tons 

"EVERYONE  knows  there  is  going  to  be  an  in¬ 
vasion,”  General  Somervell  said,  "and  there’s  a  lot 
of  talk”  about  victory  being  within  our  grasp  .  .  . 
but  the  toughest  job  any  warring  country  ever  had 
is  still  ahead*®  of  us — and  there  can’t  be  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  too  little  or  too  late  with  our  supplies. 
.  .  .  There  are  more  than  seven*®  hundred  thousand 
items  for  the  armed  forces  that  require  paper  pack¬ 
aging." 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the*®  'War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  has  set  the  1944  quota  for  salvaged 
paper  at  eight  million  tons,  w'hich’®®  will  require 
the  collection  of  six  hundred  sixty-seven  thousand 
tons  a  month.  (Il4) — National  Association  of  Man¬ 
ufacturers 


Letters  on  “Modified”  Phrases 

Dear  Mr.  Clayton: 

Thank  you  for  your  order  for  yoo  feet  of  film. 
I  am  sorry,  however,  that  it  u’ilT^  not  be  possible 
to  fill  it  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  need  to  say  why  the 
film  is  o«/*®  of  stock.  You  need  only  to  look 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  to  see  where  it  has 
gone. 

It  takes  a  whole  lot  of*®  film  to  record  all  the 
action  that  is  now  taking  place  in  the  world.  In 
addition  to  the  pictures  we  see  oP"  actual  war 
scenes,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  parts  that 
film  plays,  and  about  which  we  do  not  hear  a 
jireat"^  deal,  is  reconnaissance.  As  one  of  the 
German  generals  put  it,  the  side  with  the  better 
reconnaissance  has’*®  all  the  advantages.  7  am  sure 
then,  Mr.  Clayton,  that  you  do  not  mind  sacrificing 
some  of  the  film  that®*®  you  have  been  used  to  having 
so  as  to  make  certain  that  our  side  has  all  the 
advantages. 


I  am  placing  your'*"  order  on  file  and  everything 
will  be  done  to  fill  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope 
to  receive  more  film**"  in  a  few  weeks.  I  will  be 
sure  to  set  aside  some  for  you. 

Cordially  yours,  (194) 


Dear  Mr.  Morse: 

Our  Board  of  Directors  has  decided  to  build  a 
plant  in  your  city  as  soon  as  possible^*  so  as  to 
speed  up  our  shipments  of  vital  war  materials  to 
one  of  the  large  shipbuilding  yards  located*"  there, 
with  whom  we  l>ave  been  working  hand  in  hand 
during  the  last  few  months.  It  will,  of  course,  save  a 
great  deal  of  time  as^  well  as  labor  to  be  located 
as  near  as  possible  to  it. 

/  have  been  assigned  to  visit  your  city*®  for  a 
few  days  in  order  to  determine  the  best  possible 
location  and  to  make  plans  to  begin  construction’®" 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  planning  to  leave  at  once  and  shall  consider 
it  a  great  favor  to  have  your’*®  fullest  cooperation 
in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Yours  truly,  (132) 


Dear  Mr.  Lane: 

In  reply  to  your  telegram,  it  will  give  us  great 
pleasure  to  accommodate  you  and  the  other*®  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  purchasing  department  on  your  visit 
to  our  city  next  week.  Rooms  at  53  have  been*^ 
reserved  for  you. 

Thank  you  for  wiring  us.  It  would  have  been 
embarrassing  to  us  as  well  as  to  yourself  had  we*® 
not  been  able  to  accommodate  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  (71) 

We  Take  a  Trip 

By  SADIE  BRUCE 

Written  as  a  review  of  the  principles  of 
Chapter  Twelve  of  the  Manual 

WHERE  did  I  purchase  my  automobile?  Well, 
that  is  a  story. 

In  June,  1941,  my  wife  and*®  I  started  across  the 
continent  from  Oregon,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  the 
Atlantic,  passing  through*®  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  In¬ 
diana,  and  Illinois.  We*®  were  traveling  by  train 
to  Detroit,  Michigan,  to  buy  our  car  direct  from 
the  factory  in  that  largest  center*®  in  the  w’orld 
for  manufacturing  automobiles. 

On  our  way  there,  however,  we  spent  some  time 
touring’®®  Chicago,  accompanying  friends  who  owned 
a  large  estate  just  outside  the  citv. 

Arriving  at  Detroit,  we  went’*®  to  a  large  hotel, 
where  the  clerk  at  the  desk  kindly  assisted  us  in 
planning  our  trips  about  town,  designating’*®  the 
best  streets  to  follow.  We  got  plentv  of  exercise 
as  we  walked  about,  but  this  was  of  benefit  to’*" 
us,  inasmuch  as  we  had  spent  so  long  on  the  train. 
A  guide  book  is  indispensable  to  a  stranger  in 
getting®*®  about  in  a  large  city. 

Everywhere  they  were  discussing  the  strike,  which 
was  already  being*®®  investigated  by  a  legislative 
committee.  The  next  morning,  however,  we  were 
able  to  go  to  the***  factory  where  they  manufacture 
the  car  we  wanted,  and  we  purchased  ours.  Many 
persons  from  the  West  do  this,  thus**®  saving 
freight. 

In  this  country,  an  automobile  is  no  longer  con- 
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^rcd  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity.”*  All  merchants — 
Iren  many  messenger  boys — need  cars.  Some  persons 
^ve  mortgaged  their  property  in  order  to^*"  buy  an 
^tomobile.  One  could  negotiate  a  loan  for  the 
larchase  of  a  car  if  he  did  not  have  enough*'" 
J^dy  cash  with  which  to  pay  for  it.  Before  the 
Ifar  some  men  used  to  buy  cars  as  Christmas  gifts. 

?  From  Detroit  we  drove**®  to  Boston,  Massachusetts, 

It  way  of  Buffalo  and  Albany,  New  York. 

’  While  in  Boston  we  met  an  architect*'®  with 
I  horn  I  had  gone  to  school  many  years  ago  in  Cali- 
j  mia.  His  father  was  an  attorney  in**®  San  Fran- 
I  <0.  They  were  very  wealthy  at  one  time,  but 

I  rer  they  lost  their  entire  fortune — went  bankrupt, 
v  a**®  consequence,  this  architect  found  it  neces- 
j;r\-  to  work  hard  in  order  to  get  an  education, 
living'®®  taken  a  commercial  course  in  high  school, 

'  made  application  and  obtained  a  position  as 
Mokkeeper  for'*®  a  merchant  and  worked  while  at- 
mding  college.  For  a  time  he  was  secretary’  to  a 
"ember  of  the  State"®  Legislature.  A  person  with 
'  much  energy  and  determination  is  sure  to  suc- 
?ed. 

I  From  Boston  we  went**®  to  New  York  City,  stop- 
I'ing  on  the  way  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where 
ve  had  no  difficulty  in'*®  locating  a  professor  at 
fale  University  who  was  a  former  pupil  of  mine. 

^'e  stayed  in  New  York  City*®®  for  several  davs, 
eeing  the  sights  of  that  great  metropolis.  We 
found  it  difficult  to  get  about  through®*®  the  traffic, 
put  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  city  seemed 
Id  have  no  trouble  at  all. 

I  We  celebrated  the"^  anniversary  of  our  country’s 
I  Independence  at  Washington.  D.  C.,  where  we  arrived 
July  3.  We  were®*®  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
city’,  and  were  greatly  interested  in  attending  ses¬ 
sions  of  Congress,®®®  where  we  saw  our  democratic 
form  of  government  functioning.  We  visited  the 
^hite  House,  the  Library  of*"  Congress,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Pan  American  Building,  and**"  saw  some  of  the  Em- 
fiassies. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  visit 
W^ashington !  We  rode  along*"  beautiful  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  which  leads  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Capitol,  and  pictured  the  scene®®®  in  our  mind  s 
tye  as  it  looks  as  the  procession  moves  along  it 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States  is***  in- 
rugurated  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration. 
Several  persons  we  know  have  obtained  Civil’*" 
Service  appointments  in  Washington. 

Leaving  there,  we  stopped  in  Philadelphia  to  pay 
1  visit  to’*®  Independence  Hall,  where  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  was  signed.  In  Ohio  we 
stopped  at  factories  where’*®  glass  and  pottery  are 
manufactured. 

Wie  hurried  through  Missouri  and  Kansas  in  order 
to  avoid  the  extreme’*®  heat.  Crops  were  dying 
for  lack  of  rainfall,  and  water  for  stock  was  at  a 
premium. 

When  we  came  to  Denver,**®  Colorado,  we  found  it 
much  cooler.  Denver  is  a  very  attractive  city.  It  is 
conspicuous  for*®®  its  many  brick  homes  and  the 
beautiful  mountains  round  about.  No  one  could 
be  disappointed  in  the  scenery!**®  A  salesman  from 
Texas  with  whom  we  had  a  conversation  told  us 
that  he  had  never  seen  anything  to  compare*"' 
with  it. 

After  driving  two  days  through  the  Rockies  and 
along  the  beautiful  Colorado  River,  we  came**®  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  Mormon  city.  We  spent  a  fore¬ 
noon  at  Temple  Square  and  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing**®  the  famous  Tabernacle  organ  and  choir. 


Our  guide  told  us  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  church.  He  also®®"  told  how  the  early  settlers 
learned  to  cultivate  the  desert. 

From  Salt  Lake  City  we  traveled  north  and  west 
through®*®  Idaho  and  back  into  Oregon,  our  own 
state;  thus  concluding  our  journey.  Everywhere 
we  had  been  we  had®"  found  excellent  accommo¬ 
dations.  We  had  traveled  through  half  of  the  states 
in  the  Union  and  had  had  a  grand  time®®"  and  a 
variety  of  experiences;  but  we  found  that  we  were 
more  than  ever  attached  to  our  own®*"  state.  We 
thanked  God  for  the  glorious  nation  in  which  it  is 
our  privilege  to  live.  (995) 


A  Chance  to  Serve  at  the  Fron. 

From  “The  Kalends  of  the  Waverly  Press" 

AN  AMERICAN  SOLDIER — a  relative  of  yours, 
perhaps,  or  a  friend — lies  in  a  field  dressing  station 
on  the*®  battle  front,  the  victim  of  a  shrapnel  burst. 
Fellow  soldiers  can  cheer  him  up,  a  chaplain  can 
comfort  him,  doctors'®  can  ease  his  pain  with  hypo¬ 
dermic  injections.  But  you  have  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  all. 

You  can  save*^  his  life. 

The  pint  of  blood  you  give  to  the  Red  Cross  will 
go  directly  to  the  battlefield  for  just  that  purpose. 
And*®  the  process  of  making  your  donation  is  a 
simple  and  painless  one. 

You’ll  be  given  a  simple  test,  to  make*®®  sure 
that  you  are  physically  able  to  give  your  blood. 
Then  you’ll  lie  on  a  comfortable  cot,  with  a  skilled 
nurse’*®  in  attendance — and  you  won’t  feel  a  thing. 
You  won’t  see  any  blood,  and  almost  before  you 
realize  it,  the  process’*®  will  be  completed  and  you’ll 
be  back  in  the  reception  room,  ready  to  resume 
your  day’s  activities.  It’s’*®  a  good  idea  to  go  easy 
on  heavy  exercise  for  a  short  time  after  a  donation, 
but  there  aren’t’*®  any  unpleasant  after-effects. 

This  is  the  first  war  in  histor\’  in  which  those 
who  must  remain  at  home  have*®®  been  privileged 
to  serve  at  the  very  battle  front. 

Call  the  Red  Cross  now,  and  make  an  appointment 
to  save  a  soldier’s  life.  (221) 


All-Out  ARLENE 

Briefed  from  the  story  by  H.  I.  PHILLIPS 

(Copyright,  1943,  hy  11.  I.  Phillip*) 

Reprinted  hy  permission  of  author  and  publishers 
f  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Ine.) 

PART  II 

IT'S  A  GREAT  TRIP  to  Daytona  Beach,  and  do 
we  have"*®  fun!  We  couldn’t  get  more  attention 
if  we  were  in  a  Hollywood  Cavalcade.  There’s  a 
band  and  a  big  crowd  at’"®  the  station  to  welcome 
us.  With  the  Waacs  who  meet  us  are  quite  a  few 
service  men  who  help  us  carry  our  luggage  and’*®" 
pile  it  into  army  trucks  into  which  we  climb.  And 
we’re  on  our  wav  to  the  barracks  at  "Tent  City.’’ 

First  of  all’*"  I  am  tagged  with  a  3-by-5  inch 
placard  which  makes  me  think  the  Waacs  have  a 
scrub  football  team  and  I  have  made  it’""  already. 
But  every  girl  gets  one,  and  the  letter  on  it  assigns 
her  to  a  training  company  and  barracks  ’**® 

In  a  few’  minutes,  in  bunches  of  about  twenty, 
we  are  given  our  first  taste  of  aw’kward-squad  rou¬ 
tine  and’®"  escorted  to  the  clothing  center.  We 
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ilidn  t  dream  we  would  be  unitormed  the  very  day 
we  got  in. 

The  sudden’**®  absence  of  frills  and  flounces  is 
startling.  Presto! — and  the  girl  I  have  always  been 
disappears  and  I  am  a’*^'  new  personalitv 

THIS  IS  CLASSIFICATION  DAY.  Wc  arc  in¬ 
terviewed  by  a  Classification  Officer,’*""  who  is  evi¬ 
dently  determined  to  make  no  mistakes — to  be  sure 
that  no  bookkeepers  find  themselves  overhauling’**’ 
autos  and  that  no  girls  who  are  wonderful  cooks 
get  sent  on  some  important  assignments  as  camou¬ 
flage  workers.’**® 

While  1  do  not  deny  I  have  been  a  stenographer, 
I  give  the  questioner  a  sales  talk  on  my  experi¬ 
ence’**®  driving  the  family  car  and  tell  him  1  would 
like  to  drive  for  Lmcle  Sam. 

I’m  all  "processed"  now  and  lucky’**®  enough  to  be¬ 
gin  my  "basic"  in  one  of  the  hotels  taken  over  by 
the  Government. 

We  get  into”"®  the  full  swing  of  army  life  today 
It's  all  done  by  bugle  calls  from  now  on.  One 
thing  I  find  out  immediately”^  is  that  1  will  have 
to  beat  that  blast  which  is  called  "First  Call”  and 
comes  at  five  forty-five.  Because  the  second  blast”*" 
means  reveille,  and  five  minutes  later  we  must  as¬ 
semble  in  front  of  the  barracks  for  roll  call.  Which 
gives  a  girl”*®  a  little  over  fifteen  fleeting  minutes 
to  get  up  and  dress.  From  this  point  on  everything 
will  be  strictly”*®  "on  the  double,”  with  "Make  ’t 
snappy,  sister!"  and  "Let's  go  girls!”  the  order  of 
the  day — and  many  a  night. 

None  of  os’*"®  knows  a  thing  about  drilling. 
So  it  is  quite  a  job  at  first  to  get  us  to  understand 
formations  and  commands.  (1820) 


DKAR  ARLF.NE; 

I  found  out  what  train  you  were  going  on  )ust 
too  late.  I  tried  hard  but  couldn't  make  it.  I 
don't’**®  understand  why  you  didn't  let  me  know. 

I  certainly  wanted  to  say  good-bye  and  wish  you  luck 
with  the  Beauty***®  Battalions. 

I  guess  you  will  be  glad  to  know  I  am  going  to 
chuck  everything  and  try  to  get  into  the”""’  volun¬ 
teer  officers’  corps  at  once.  I've  taken  the  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  and  you  rate  an  assist  on  the  play. 

I’*®®  should  have  done  it  long  ago  and  am  sorry 
1  didn't.  I  hope  you  are  finding  army  life  okay  .so 
far. 

Well,’“®  as  long  as  1  am  all  right  with  you  and 
^quare  with  myself  every^thing  seems  perfect,  so  shoot 
me  a  few  lines  telling’'*'"  me  I  am  back  in  good 
standing. 

Terry 

DARLING  TERRY: 

You'll  never  know  what  a  lift  your  letter  gave  me. 
I’"*’  mean  I'm  positively  in  the  stratosphere.  I’m  so 
happy  over  your  decision. 

You’re  back  in  good  standing  and’"**  how!  All's 
well  with  me,  especially  since  I  got  this  last  letter. 
Keep  me  informed,  and  all  the  luck  in  the  world 

*.  3000  _  * 

t*)  you. 

Arlene 

DEAR  MOTHER; 

Is  your  little  Arlene  having  her  life  turned  upside 
down?  The  bugler  is  slaying  me.  A*®’"'  few  split 
seconds  to  wash,  dress,  and  doll  up — no  more,  no 
less. 

I  would  have  said  no  girl  could  get  dressed  ano 
ready  for  business*®*®  in  any  such  time,  but  here 
I  am  doing  it  and  reporting  in  full  uniform  witli 


nothing  left  under'®*"  the  head  of  unfinished  busi 
ness.  I 

It  is  no  picnic,  but  I  like  it,  although  if  Mr.  Bat 
son  on  my  old  job*®"’  had  asked  me  to  do  as  manv'- 
things  in  a  week  as  I  do  here  in  a  day,  I  would’ 
have  complained  to  Senator”""  Wagner. 

When  the  war  is  over,  I  will  make  some  man 
.1  wonderful  general-utility'  worker  w'ith  no”*®  ob- 
lection  to  long  hours. 

Watch  out  for  yourself.  Mom,  and  give  my  lovt 
tu  Dad. 

’t  our  loving  daughter, 

Arlene 


SUNDAY 

WE”*®  had  a  talk  today  from  Major  Florence 
Butts  on  our  duties  and  responsibilities.  It  was  a 
[sep  talk  and”*"  got  me  all  emotional.  When  she 
finished,  I  wanted  to  be  through  with  training  and 
off  somewhere  near  the  fighting”*®  fronts,  really 
In  Iping 

VTEDNESDAY 

Some  of  us  have  "pm-up  men  in  our  barracks, 
)ust  as  the  boys  in  the  army  have”"®  their  "pin-up 
girls.”  From  the  pictures  some  enlistees  have  put 
up  they  must  be  in  love  with  gremlins. 

Nellie  Shaw'  has  a’”®  big  magazine  picture  of 
Henry-  Fonda  on  the  inside  of  her  locker.  I  saw 
her  cutting  out  a  picture”*®  of  Ronald  Coleman 
today.  She  says  he’s  a  "spare.” 

Mrs.  Tribble’s  "pin-up  boy”  is  an  old  print  of 
General  Robert”"’  E.  Lee.  Sometimes  she  sits 
and  looks  at  him  as  if 
him  any  minute.  She’s 
I  think. 

FRIDAY 


she  expected  a  letter  from 
quite”*’’  old.  Nearly  forty, 
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The  classroom  work  makes  me  astonished  at  my  j, 
ow-n  ignorance.  I  never  knew-”®®  I  was  in  the  dark  j 
about  so  many  things.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  ^ 
classes  in  almost  everything  a  woman’”®  could  do  !  ^ 
except  elementary  w-ell-digging  and  advanced  house¬ 
painting.  I 

When  my  basic  is  over  there  should”*®  be  noth-  y 
ing  in  this  war  I  can’t  take  a  fling  at,  except  tank- 
destroying. 

I  am  even  getting  so  I  can  read”*®  maps!  I 

And  I  am  mastering  military  customs,  gas  warfare 
sanitation,  first  aid,  and  identifying’’^  chemical  agents 
And  by  chemical  agents  I  don’t  mean  exterminator 
men. 

I’M  GOING  UP  in  the  army.**®®  They’ve  made 
me  a  sergeant.  A  corporal  was  the  best  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  at  this  time,  and  how  I  get  a***®  sergeancy 
is  a  mystery.  Maybe  it  was  meant  for  somebody  else, 
but  I’m  not  double-checking.  I  can’t  help  looking’*** 
at  the  chevrons.  It  thrills  me  like  my  first  orchid. 

What  a  sense  of  authority  and  power  it  gives  a 
girl!’**®  From  now  on  I  don’t  take  KP  detail,  I  dish 
it  out! 

^  My  promotion  complicates  certain  matters.  I’ve  got 
a’**®  date  with  a  private  tonight.  And  I’m  keepim; 
it,  no  matter  what  it  does  to  army  class  conscious¬ 
ness. 


DEAREST  SARGE:’*®" 

Congrats  on  your  rapid  rise  in  the  Charm  Clw»- 
seurs. 

I  hope  to  ^  word  to  proceed  to  some  officers’ 
training  centeP**®  soon,  so  don’t  steal  a  further  lead 
on  me. 
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!  Well,  with  you  and  me  in  the  army  together,  the 
.  war  is  as  good*““  as  won.  Don’t  get  promoted 
'  m  the  Female  Zouaves  too  fast.  I  respect  you  and 
everything,  but  I  would  feel“*®  funny  saluting  you. 
j*  Well,  Arlene,  it  is  great  to  have  everything  jake 
between  you  and  me  again,  and  1“*®  am  cooking  on 
all  four  burners  again.  You  are  a  swell  kid.  I 
will  keep  you  informed. 

Adios, 

Terry**"" 


•  •  • 
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EVERYBODY  has  heard  from  the  men  about  their 
war  aims.  But  what  about  women’s  war  aims?  Some 
of  us  are  at  the”*®  recreation  center  listening  to  a 
senator  sounding  off  about  his  demands  for  the 
postwar  world,  and”^®  somebody  suggests  that  the 
girls  be  heard  from. 

Later  I  jot  down  my  ideas  of  what  I  am  fighting 
for.  I  only”*®  do  it  for  fun,  but  they  get  around 
among  the  girls,  and  Second  Officer*  Pearl  Jensen 
asks  if  I  mind  if”*®  she  sends  them  to  the  local 
newspaper. 

I  give  her  the  stuff,  and  it  comes  out  in  the  paper 
a  few  days  later.”®® 

Seeing  it  in  print  goes  to  my  head,  and  the  next 
thing  I  know  I  write  a  piece  about  the  flag  and 
it  gets  into”*®  the  camp  bulletin: 

"The  flag  never  meant  so  much  to  me  as  now  when 
1  see  it  whipping  in  the  wind  when  we”*®  assemble 
for  the  ‘retreat’  at  the  end  of  the  day.  I  always 
loved  it  and  all  that;  now  it  makes  my  heart  pound. 

"At  this”*"  sunset  ceremony,  when  it  comes  slowly 
down  to  be  gathered  carefully  into  tender  hands  at 
the  foot  oP*®^  the  staff,  with  all  the  camp  at  atten¬ 
tion,  it  gets  under  my  skin.  It  seems  alive  and 
trying  to  say  something. 

"It**®®  Joes  say  something. 

"It  says,  'I’m  the  greatest  flag  on  earth!  I’m  a  liv¬ 
ing,  fighting  thing!  I’m  a  symbol  of  all  you  hold”*" 
dear;  of  everything  really  important.  I’m  a  clar-on 
call,  a  war  whoop,  and  a  battle  cry;  a***®  benedic¬ 
tion,  a  song,  and  a  greeting  of  love  and  devotion. 

"  'I  stand  for  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  oP“" 
Happiness;  and  for  Indignation,  Power,  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Hitler. 

"  'In  me  you  see  the  spirit  of  Washington,***® 
"Old  Put,"  Ethan  Allen,  Captain  Prescott,  and  Paul 
Revere. 

"  'I  embody  the  stark  courage  of  Bunker  Hill 
and**®®  Lexington;  of  Trenton,  Valiev  Forge,  of  San 
Juan  Hill,  Chateau  Thierry,  and  Belleau  Wood. 

"  'I  was  born  of  a  w'oman  !***®  And  conceived  by 
the  spirit  of  America. 

"  'And  how  thrilled  Betsy  Ross  would  be  if  she 
could  stand  here  and  see  all***®  you  women  in  uni¬ 
form  worshiping  the  flag  in  silent,  simple  dignity!’ 

"I  really  seem  to  hear  it**®®  talking  something 
like  that,  only  getting  the  message  across  bett'^r 
It  makes  me  all  fluttery  inside.  My  fingers**"" 
twitch,  and  I  feel  like  I  could  laugh,  cry',  and  scream 
all  in  the  same  breath.” 

Well,  it  makes  quite  a  hit,  and  a  few  days  later*®®* 
I’m  sent  with  a  group  of  enlistees  to  a  Women’s 
Club  war-bond  luncheon  to  read  it.  Then,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week*®*®  I  get  my  wish  and  am  assigned 
for  training  to  the  Motor  Transport  classes.  Mavbe 
as  a  sort  of  reward. 

•  •  • 

I’M*®*®  DRIVING  A  TEEP  through  one  of  those 
desolate  stretches  God  forgot  in  the  Florida  back- 
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country  when  I  have  an*®*®  experience  that  would 
be  cut  out  of  a  movie  scenario  as  too  fantastic.  Only 
this  morning  I*"*  am  complaining  that  nothing  ever 
happens  to  me,  and  as  I’m  dreaming  along,  I  hear 
a  plane  close  overhead.**”® 

Suddenly  I  see  something  billowy  below  it  and 
realize  that  the  pilot’s  bailed  out.  I  watch  him  breath¬ 
lessly.**”  A  wind  carries  him  far  across  a  patch  of 
pine  woods,  and  he  is  headed  straight  for  as  big 
a  swamp  as  I  have  ever***®  seen.  I  start  shouting  for 
help,  but  there  isn’t  a  Hvii^  thing  around  except  a 
couple  of  mules,  who  Icok***®  amazingly  disinterested. 

I  step  on  the  gas,  and  drive  as  far  as  possible 
through  the  woods  in  case  he  needs***®  help.  I  keep 
w'atching  him,  my  heart  in  my  mouth.  His  chute 
carries  him  over  the  woods,  and  it  is  plain  to  see 
he  is**®®  coming  down  in  the  middle  of  that  swamp. 
My  jeep  is  not  the  amphibious  type,  and  I’m  running 
perilously**”  close  along  the  edge  of  the  marshes, 
wondering  what  to  do  next,  when  I  spy  a  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  rowboat  in  the  last***®  stages  of  decay,  at  is 
half  full  of  water,  and  getting  it  emptied  is  no 
light  task.  There  is  one  oar  in  it,***®  so  I  grab 
that  and  paddle  toward  him.  He  is  in  the  worst 
part  of  the  swamp,  and  his  chute  has  fallen  over 
him.  I***®  can  see  him  struggling  underneath  it. 
Getting  through  this  thick  tangle  of  weeds  and 
morass  is  a  job,  but  I  manage**®®  to  make  it.  I  pull 
the  chute  away  and  drag  him  out,  half  drowned  and 
half  suffocated.  He  is  only  semiconscious**”  but  he 
hangs  onto  the  boat  and  we  get  to  solid  footing. 

I  can  see  he  is  a  naval  pilot,  and  I***®  help  him 
through  the  woods  to  my  jeep.  He’s  plenty  groggy, 
but  when  I  get  him  into  the  car  he  looks  at  me  and 
mumbles;*”® 

"Hello,  Brooklyn." 

"Hello,  yourself,”  I  answer  before  I  have  time  to 
think  there’s  anything  strange  in  this  greeting***®  from 
a  perfect  stranger. 

"Did  you  say,  'Hello,  Brooklyn,’  or  am  I  hearing 
things?" 

"I  said,  'Hello,  Brooklyn’  all  right,”  he®*®®  answers. 

"You’re  delirious,”  I  say.  "Just  settle  down  and 
we’ll  get  you  to  a  hospital.” 

"Are  you  still  getting  two””  quarts  of  Grade  A 
every  other  day?”  he  insists. 

"What  is  this,  anyhow?"  I  ask. 

"Don’t  you  remember  Paul?”  he***®  inquires. 

"Paul!”  I  gasp.  It  is  Paul!  Paul  Berger,  and 
it  seems  but  yesterday  that  he,  our  milkman’s  boy, 
was  depositing^  the  bottles  on  my  back  porch, 
stopping  to  chat  for  a  minute  with  Mom  or  my- 
selL  It  is  dawning  on  me  now**"  that  he  has 
come  through  the  kid  phase  beautifully,  and  we 
both  start  to  laugh.  But  he  passes  quietly  out  on 
me**®*  and  I’m  scared  stiff,  I  step  on  the  gas  be¬ 
cause  the  boy  needs  medical  attention  badly. 

"Two  Grade  A!  One  half-pint**”  of  cream!  .  .  . 
Yes,  ma’am.  .  .  .  Giddap,”  he  mutters  incoherently, 
his  head  on  my  shoulder. 

"Steady,”  I  say.  "It’s  all***®  delivered.  Everything 
is  okay.” 

"Sorry  about  breaking  bottles,”  he  rambles  on. 

"Whatever  you  broke  today,***®  it  wasn’t  bottles,” 
I  answer. 

"Can’t  stop  for  empties  this  morning.  .  .  .  Maybe 
tomorrow,”  he  rambles  on. 

"Tomorrow**"  will  be  all  right,”  I  laugh,  with 
one  arm  around  him  to  keep  him  from  falling  out. 
One  fall  a  day  is  plenty,  I  think.**®® 

"Used  to  jump  off  wagon  in  motion  .  .  .  leave 
milk  .  .  .  jump  on  again,”  he  says,  his  eyes  clear- 
ing. 

"The  jumps  were  shorter  in  those**”  days,”  I 
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remark  as  I  pull  into  a  ^as  station  and  phone  ahead 
what  has  happened. 

"I  remember  now.  Plane  went"*®  out  of  control. 
Bailed  out.  Fell  into  swamp.  How  did  I  get  out?” 
he  mutters  when  I  climb  back  in. 

"It  w'as  a  directive,"*®”  I  say.  "How  are  you 
feeling  now,  Paul?” 

"Okay,  Brooklyn,"  he  laughs,  "It’s  a  small  world.” 

"And  ain’t  it  a  wonderful  w'ar!”"**®  I  exclaim. 

Well,  he  certainly  has  developed  into  the  strong, 
magnetic  type,  and  his  milk-wagon  days  are^'®" 
definitely  of  another  era.  He  explains  that  he 
worked  his  way  through  college,  studied  aviation, 
got  into”*®  the  naval  air  corps,  and  was  trying  out 
a  new  single-seater  experimental  scouter  w’hen  it 
vent  wrong.”*® 

When  w'e  reach  Daytona,  there’s  a  mob  of 
photogr^hers  and  newspapermen  around.  I  say  as 
little  as”*®  possible,  but  Paul  is  still  in  a  partial 
dimout  and  tells  all  about  me  and  the  milk  route 
and  everything.  It”*®  comes  out  that  afternoon,  with 
headlines  such  as  "Boy  Meets  Girl — By  Parachute.” 
"Waac  Rescues  Pilot,  Finds  Him  Home  Town 
Friend,**®®”  etc. 

Well  they  check  him  up  at  the  hospital.  He’s 
all  right  after  a  couple  of  days,  and  the  first"*® 
thing  he  does  after  getting  out  is  to  look  me  up 
and  make  the  most  touching  speech  of  gratitude  I 
ever  heard."*®  He  puts  more  into  it  than  the  oc¬ 
casion  requires.  But  I  love  it. 

He  takes  me  to  dinner  and  then  to  a  dance."*® 
It  is  really  a  lovely  interval. 

The  last  thing  he  says  to  me,  with  that  big  heart¬ 
warming  grin,  is,  "I’ll  never***®  forget  you  saved 
my  life.’’  (3885) 

(To  be  continued  in  the  September  itiuc) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 


’’THAT’S  a  nice  umbrella  you’ve  got." 

"Yes,  but  it’s  not  really  mine.  I  was  walking 
home  in  the  pouring  rain  and  saw*®  a  young  man 
going  my  way  with  an  umbrella.  I  thought  I 
would  ask  him  if  he  would  let  me  share  it  with 
him,  so*®  I  went  up  and  said,  ’Where  are  you  going 
with  that  umbrella?’  And  he  threw  it  down  and  ran 
off  as  fast  as  he  could!”  (60) 

•  •  • 

MOTHER;  Billy,  why  aren’t  you  in  bed? 

Billy;  There’s  a  mosquito  in  my  room. 

Mother;  He  didn’t  bite  you,  did  he?’® 

Billy;  No,  but  he  came  so  close  I  could  hear 
his  propellers.  (31) 

•  •  • 

THEY  were  on  their  honeymoon,  and  she  regarded 
him  as  the  most  wonderful  being  in  the  whole 
world. 

They  strolled  along*®  the  seashore.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  and,  in  a  fine  poetic  frenzy,  declaimed; 
"Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  mighty  ocean,*®  roll!” 

"Oh,  look,  George!”  she  cried  in  ecstasy.  "It’s 
doing  it!”  (51) 

•  •  • 

"DOCTOR,”  called  the  small  boy,  "mother  says 
will  you  please  come  round  to  our  house,  quick!” 

"Who  is  ill?”  asked  the  doctor. 

"Everybody*®  but  nie.  I’d  been  naughty,  so  they 
wouldn’t  give  me  any  of  the  nice  mushrooms  father 
picked  in  the  w'oods.”  (39) 

•  •  • 

CIRCUS  man  searching  for  elephant  that  has  es¬ 
caped;  Say,  Uncle,  have  you  seen  anything  of  an 
elephant  around*®  here? 

Uncle  Ezra;  No,  sah;  Ah  ain’t  seen  no  elephant, 
hut  Ah  did  see  a  great  big  gray  bull  eatin’  mah 
corn*®  w’ith  his  tail.  (42) 


Everybody  Happy 

(June  Junior  O.  C.  .4,  Test) 

Dear  Madeline; 

You  are  doing  your  bit  for  Uncle  Sam  and  our 
Allies  when  you  remain  on  the  farm.  Food  is  as*” 
important  to  winning  this  war  as  ammunition.  We 
men  need  both — and  it  would  help  ease  our  minds 
to  know  that  the*®  women  folks  back  home  have 
plenty  to  eat  also. 

We  are  moving  up  very  soon  now,  and  the  Big 
Show'  will  be  something*®  I  don’t  w-ant  to  mi.ss. 
Don’t  worry,  and  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Tell  Sally  I  have  been  thinking  of  her  and  she 
is*®  not  to  become  too  friendly  with  the  slickers 
w'hile  I  am  abroad.  I  like  that  expression.  Sounds 
big,  doesn’t  it? 

Write’®®  me — and  no  tall  stories  about  the  corn, 
either.  Don’t  take  any  wooden  nickels. 

Love, 

A1  (116) 
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Patriot  Dollars 

(June  O.  C,  A,  Membership  Test) 

ALL  the  dollars  in  the  world  cannot  buy  victory. 
Victory  is  not  purchasable — it  is  won.  Dollars  can** 
work  for  victory  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  converted 
into  labor  and  materials.  A  dollar*®  hoarded  is  a 
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slacker;  a  dollar  wasted  is  a  traitor;  a  dollar  saved 
is  a  patriot. 

A  hoarded  dollar*®  represents  idle  power;  a  wasted 
dollar  represents  wasted  power;  a  dollar  saved  repre¬ 
sents  powet*®  saved,  labor  saved.  Loaned  to  your 
Government  it  represents  power,  labor,  and  materials 
in  action  on'®®  the  firing  line,  over  the  top.  And 
more — it  represents  reserve  power,  energy  stored, 
purchasing  power  conserved'*®  for  you  to  use  in  the 
days  ahead  when  the  war  is  won  and  the  flush  of 
full-time  jobs  and  high  wages  must*^®  inevitably 
wear  off. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  put  at  least  one  dollar  out 
of  every  ten  that  you  earn  into'*®  War  Bonds  from 
the  very  first  pay  envelope  you  receive.  Large  for¬ 
tunes  have  been  built  on  less  saving  than  that.  (179) 

Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Carlson: 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  have  this  house  make 
the  contribution  to  the  advertising  for  your*®  Twenty- 
fourth  Anniversary  Celebration,  we  are  right  up 
j  against  a  policy  of  our  company  that**  is  as  old  as 
the  business  itself. 

This  policy  forbids  our  participation  in  consumer 
advertising.**  Thus,  you  never  see  our  name  in  any 
advertising  addressed  to  the  consumer.  Nor  do  we 
make  any*®  contribution  to  the  advertising  of  any 
I  customer. 

1  When  you  consider  the  size  of  our  active  list,'"® 

(the  reason  for  this  policy  is  self-evident. 

I  don’t  know  how  thoroughly  merchandised  you 
are  for  your  coming'*®  Anniversary  Celebration,  but 
1  am  sure  if  you  were  to  make  a  trip  to  Baltimore 
you  would  be'**  able  to  find  many  a  buy  on  which 
you  could  put  a  retail  bargain  price  and  still  make 
good  money.  After  all,'*®  making  such  merchandise 
available  to  you  is  probably  the  most  important 
contribution  we  could’**  possibly  make  to  your  on¬ 
coming  sale,  in  which  you  have  our  every  good 
wish  for  the  greatest  possible  success.*"® 

I  Yours  truly,  (202) 


B— Bacon,  Bailey,  Baird,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Ballard, 
Barlow,  Barnett,  Barnuni,  Barrett,  Bartlett,  Bauer, 
Baxter,  Becker,  Beecher,  Beale,  Bell,  Bender,  Ben¬ 
nett,  Benson,  Bentley,  Bernstein,  Billings,  Bishop, 
Bissell,  Blackstone,  Blair,  Blake,  Blanchard,  Bliss, 
Bosworth,  Bowen,  Bowman,  Boyd,  Boyle,  Bradford, 
Bradley,  Brady,  Brennan,  Brewster,  Briggs,  Brown, 
Bryant,  Burke,  Burns,  Burroughs,  Burton,  Butler, 
Byron. 

C — Cable,  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Callahan,  Cameron, 
Campbell,  Canfield,  Carey,  Cannon,  Carlson,  Carpenter, 
Carson,  Carroll,  Carter,  Chalmers,  Chandler,  Chapman, 
Chase,  Chester,  Childs,  Clark,  Clayton,  Cleary,  Clifford, 
Cobb,  Clinton,  Coddington,  Cohen,  Cone,  Colby,  Coleman, 
Collier,  Collins,  Comstock,  Condon,  Conklin,  Conley,  Con¬ 
nell,  Connelly,  Connolly,  Connor,  Conrad,  Converse, 
Conway,  Cook,  Cooley,  Cooper,  Craig,  Crandall,  Crawford, 
Cromwell,  Crowley,  Culbertson,  Cummings,  Cummins, 
Curtis,  Cutler. 

I> — Daly.  Daniels,  Dasenport,  Davidson,  Davies,  Davis, 
Dawson,  Dayton,  Dean,  Decker,  Dennison,  Dillon,  Dix, 
Donosan,  Dougherty,  Doyle,  Driscoll,  Duffy,  Duncan, 
Dunne. 

K  -Kastman,  Kdwards,  Kgan,  Klliott,  Flllsworth,  Enright, 
Evans,  Everett.  * 

F — Fairbanks,  Farrell,  Feldman,  Ferguson,  Field,  Fin¬ 
ley,  Fisher,  Fitzgerald,  Fleming,  Flynn,  Foley,  Ford, 
Foster,  Fox,  Francis,  F'ranklin,  Fraser,  Freeman,  F'rench, 

F  uller. 

C- -Gallagher,  Garfield,  Gibson,  Gleason,  Gordon, 
(ioldberg,  Goodwin,  Gould,  Graham,  Grant,  Graves,  Gray, 
Green,  Griffiths,  Gross. 

II — Haggerty,  Hall,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hansen,  Flard- 
ing.  Harper,  Harrington,  Harris,  Harrison,  Hartman, 
Harvey,  Hastings,  Hayes,  Healy,  Henderson,  Herman, 
Higgins,  Hill,  Hodges,  Hoffman,  Holmes,  Holland,  Holt, 
Hopkins,  Horton,  Hudson,  Hughes,  Hunter,  Flutebinson. 

I — Irving,  Irwin. 

J — Jackson,  Jacobs,  James,  Jefferson,  Jennings,  Johns¬ 
ton,  Johnson,  Jones 

K — Kelly,  Kerr,  Kennedy,  Kimball,  King,  Klein, 

Knight,  Knox. 

L — l.acey,  l.amhert,  l.arsen,  Larson,  l.aughliu,  Law¬ 
rence,  Lederer,  Lee,  Leonard,  Lehman,  Levy,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  Lindstrom,  Livingston,  Livingstone,  Lloyd,  Logan, 
Long,  Lowell,  Lynch,  Lyons. 

M — Mack,  MacCorniac,  MacDonald,  MacMillan,  Madi¬ 
son,  Maguire,  Mahoney,  .Mansfield,  Martin,  Mason, 
Maxwell,  .McCabe,  .McCann,  McCarthy,  .McCauley,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  .McGregor,  McKee,  .McKenzie,  McLean,  McLeod, 
-Meyer,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Moore,  .Morgan,  Morris,  Morrison, 
Morse,  Mueller-Muller,  .Munro,  Murdock,  Murphy,  Mur¬ 
ray,  .Myers. 


Dear  Mr.  Rogers: 

How  times  have  changed!  Today  it  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  help  than  it  is  to  get  new  customers.*" 
No  longer  can  you  telephone  a  tiny  one-time  Help 
Wanted  ad  to  just  one  newspaper  and  expect  a*" 
crowd  of  applicants. 

i  Hundreds  of  recent  experiences  have  shown  that 
finding  the  most  capable  workers  today*"  is  a  two- 
paper  advertising  job.  No  one  newspaper  by  itself 
can  possibly  get  your  advertising*®  message  over  to 
more  than  half  the  prospective  applicants.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  a  shame  if  tomorrow  morning'®®  the  very 
person  you  want  to  hire  should  read  the  Help 
Wanted  ads  in  The  Daily  Herald  and  fail  to  find 
your  ad?'*®  Let’s  not  take  that  chance. 

The  importance  of  finding  capable  workers  out¬ 
weighs  the  cost  of  a  thousand  Help  Wanted'*"  ads. 
I  The  Herald  Want  Ad  rates  are  only  three  cents  a 
"  word,  which  means  that  the  cost  is  an  insignificant 

Jitem.'*® 

Very  truly  yours,  (164) 


Drill  o.n  Proper  Names 

A — Abbott,  Adanit,  Adler,  Allen,  Ainsworth,  Allison, 
Anderson,  Andrews,  Appleton,  Armour,  Armstrong, 
Arnold,  Atkinson,  Austin,  Ayres. 
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N — Nash,  Nolan,  Norwood. 

0~  O'Brien,  O'Connor,  O'Donnell,  Ogden,  Oliver, 

Olson,  O'Neill,  Oswald,  Owen. 

I' — I’ackard,  Parker,  Paterson,  Pearson,  Peters,  Peter¬ 
sen,  Peterson,  Phelps,  Phillips,  Pierce,  Porter,  Potter, 
Powell,  Powers,  Pratt,  Price. 

0  Quincy,  Quinn. 

B — Randall,  Randolph,  Reading,  Reid,  Reinhardt, 
Reynolds,  Rhodes,  Richman,  Richmond,  Riley,  Robbiiu, 
Roberts,  Robertson,  Robinson,  Rogers,  Ross,  Rudolph, 
Russell,  Ryan,  Ryerson. 

S — Samuels,  Sanders,  Sanford,  Saunders,  Sawyer, 
Schmidt,  Schneider,  Sehroeder,  Schultz,  Schwartz,  Scott, 
Sexton,  Sharp,  Shaw,  Shea,  Sheldon,  Sheridan,  Sherman, 
Sherwood,  Shoemaker,  Siegel,  Simmons,  Simon,  Simpson, 
Sinclair,  Skinner,  Sloan,  Smith,  Snyder,  Soloman,  Spencer, 
Sprague,  Stacey,  Stafford,  Stanford,  Stanley,  Stevens, 
Stewart,  Stone,  Straus,  Stuart,  Sullivan,  Swift. 

T — Taft,  Taylor,  Temple,  Terry,  Thomas,  Thompson, 
Thornton,  Turner. 

L' — Underwood,  Ulrich,  Underhill,  Upton. 

V — Vail,  Valentine,  Vance,  Vanderlip,  Van  Dyke, 
Van  Horn,  Vaughan. 

W — Waddingtoii.  Ualker,  Wallace,  Walsh,  Ward,  Wat¬ 
son,  Vi  hite,  W  illiams,  Wilson,  Winslow,  Winter,  Wolf, 
Wood,  Woodruff,  Wright. 

X-Y-Z — Yates,  Young,  Zimmerman,  (58S). 
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Dkii.i.  <>\  (!<»mmon  ('.iiici^iiw  Vvmi" 

M»> 

Abr«haiii.  Adam,  Adolph,  Alau.  Albert,  Ale\.  \ltrrd. 
\ndre%«,  Aotboti>,  Arehibald,  \rnold.  Arthur,  Ati|{iif>i. 
Beniamin,  Bernard, 
rharle^,  Clarenee,  Tonrad. 

Oariiel,  David,  Donald.  Diiiiraii. 

bdnar,  K  diiiuiid,  Kd^^ard,  Kd^iii.  t.liiii'r. 

Kugrnr,  Kira. 

Kalii,  Krrdinand,  Kraiirii,  Frank,  Krrdrrirk. 

GorHrr).  GaorKr,  Grrard,  <>ilbart,  (>ilr»,  lindfrrt,  (.lit. 
Harold,  Hrnrv,  tlrrharl,  Mrriiiaii,  Hiram,  Hiiili.  Hiiiu, 
liubrri. 

Ira,  lnaar. 

Jacob,  Jaincr,  Jaipcr,  Jrrcmiali,  Jerome,  Je.'e,  Joel, 
John,  Jonathan,  Joreph,  Joshua,  Josiah,  Julian. 

I.aorenee,  I.eonard,  l.ouis,  l.ulher. 

Mark,  Marlin,  MattheM,  .Maurice,  .Michael,  Mnse>. 
Nathan,  Nathaniel,  Nicholas,  Norman. 

Oliver.  Oscar,  Oswald,  Owen. 

Patrick,  Paul.  Peter.  Philip. 

Ralph,  Raymond.  Rubin.  Riehard.  Rudolph,  Knlierl, 
Rofier,  Rufus,  Rupert. 

Samuel,  Steven,  Simon,  Solomon,  Sslvester. 

Theodore,  Thomas. 

Vielor,  V  illiam,  /aehaiiah. 

Vi  (IM»> 

.\deline,  Agnes,  .\iirr,  .\licia.  .\lmira.  Vnianda,  Vmelia, 
\nnabelle,  Antoinette,  .\rabella,  .\ugusla. 

Barbara.  Beatrice,  Belle.  Bertha,  Bridget. 

Caroline.  Catherine,  Oeelia.  Celia.  Charlotte,  Christina, 

<  lara,  Constance,  Cora.  (Cordelia.  Cornelia,  Cynthia. 

Delia,  Dorothy, 

Kdith,  Kdna.  Kleanor,  Klirahelh,  Klira,  Fmily,  Kmma, 
Ksther,  Kthel,  Funice,  Fvangeline. 

Flora.  Florenee,  Frances. 

Georgiana,  Gertrude,  (iraee. 

Hannah,  Harriet,  Helen.  Henriella,  Hortense. 

Ida,  Inex,  Irene,  Isabel. 

Janet,  Jessica,  Josephine.  Judith.  Julia,  Juliet. 

I.aura,  I.enora,  l.illian,  l.ois,  l.ouise.  I.iiey,  l.sdia. 
I.ititia. 

Mabel.  Margaret.  Maria,  Marian.  Marie.  Mars.  Marlli.i. 
Matilda.  Myra.  Mildred. 

Nancy,  Nora. 

Olive,  Ophelia. 

Pauline,  Pearl,  Phoebe.  Priscilla,  Priidenee. 

Rachel,  Rebecca,  Rosalie.  Ruth. 

Sarah.  Sophia,  Stella,  Susan.  Sylvia. 

Theodora,  Theresa. 

Victoria.  Violet,  Virginia. 

Vl  ilma. 

- 4- - 

^LPHA  Iota,  international  honorary  business 
sorority,  has  broken  a  thirteen-year-old  tradition 
by  canceling  plans  for  its  annual  convention  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  to  "hold  the  line 
against  conventions.”  Members  and  chapters 
have  been  requested  to  contribute  the  money  usu¬ 
ally  spent  for  the  annual  convention  to  the  1944 
War  Service  Fund,  which  will  be  used  to  buy 
equipment  for  the  Red  Cross. 

At  the  1943  convention  in  Milwaukee,  Alpha 
Iota  presented  the  Red  Cross  with  a  mobile 
canteen  with  equipment,  valued  at  $2,720. 

- ^ - 

The  bookkeeping  problems  have  aroused  very 
keen  competition  among  the  students,”  writes 
Mother  M.  Sylvia  from  "The  Pines,”  Chatham, 
Ontario,  "and  have  increased  interest  in  the  reg¬ 


ular  bookkeeping  periods.  It  is  also  very  grati¬ 
fying  to  tind  that  our  students  satisfactorily  meet 
the  standards  of  your  organization.” 

Nina  Holt  Bradshaw,  in  sending  papers  for 
the  entire  tifty-nine  members  of  the  club  at 
Draughon  Business  College,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina,  commented,  "Some  of  the  boys 
who  had  to  leave  for  the  armed  forces  finished 
their  copies  before  they  left.  Several  girls  who 
were  accepting  positions  completed  their  papers 
[jefore  they  began  work.”  This  club  voted  to 
contribute  to  the  Red  Cross  whatever  prize 
money  they  might  win. 

"The  award  of  $1  won  by  one  of  my  pupils 
last  year  proved  to  be  a  great  means  of  mo¬ 
tivation  for  the  whole  class,”  writes  M.  St.  Hilda, 
R.J.M.,  of  Jesus-Mary  Academy,  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts.  "The  pupil  has  taken  a  real  lik¬ 
ing  to  bookkeeping  ever  since  then,  and  now  she 
even  wishes  to  continue  the  study  of  this  fas¬ 
cinating  subject  after  her  graduation.  Good  luck 
with  all  your  corrections.” 

Albert  R.  Feldhoff  writes  for  the  bookkeeping 
class  in  the  Charleston  (Missouri)  High  School: 
"We  have  derived  many  benefits  from  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  projects,  as  they  have  made  the 
work  of  record  keeping  and  interpretation  more 
realistic,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  projects  are 
based  on  actual  business  transactions.” 

- 4 - 

'J’HE  EIGHTH  annual  regional  conference  on 
business  and  distributive  education,  sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Commerce,  Oklahoma  A.  and 
M.  College,  Stillwater,  will  be  held  June  16-17 
in  co-operation  with  the  Oklahoma  Commerce 
Teachers’  Association  and  the  Oklahoma  State 
Department  of  Vocational  Education.  The  theme  I 
of  the  conference  will  be  "The  Impact  of  the  1 
War  on  Business  and  Distributive  Education.” 
Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  now  with  the  Veterans  Re-  1 
habilitation  Service,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  will 
be  the  main  speaker.  1 

- 4 - 

j^ORTHERN  Montana  College,  at  Havre,  is 
expanding  its  training  facilities  for  medical  secre-  I 
taries  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  demand  for  special¬ 
ly  trained  persons  in  this  field.  A  number  of 
scholarships  are  available  to  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
President,  Dr.  G.  H.  Vande  Bogart.  Catalogue, 
bulletins,  and  application  blanks  will  be  sent 
on  request.  Applicants  need  not  be  residents  ot  I 
Montana. 

Members  of  the  medical  secretarial  training 
staff  are  Mrs.  Gunda  Holm  Reque,  acting  dean 
of  the  college.  Miss  Mildred  Sears,  Mrs.  Milli- 
cent  Thompson,  Dr.  John  Moore,  and  Dr.  Otto 
Nitz. 
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The  Shape  of  Things  To  Come  — 

i 

! 

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPIAT; 

FOR  SECRETARIES  AAR 
CEAERAL  OFFICE  WORKERS 

By 

Freeman,  Goodfellow,  and  Hanna 


Tho  Kflldy  of  this  vocational  text  is  like  working  on  a  real  job.  It  is  built 
around  the  daily  recording  activity  of  secretaries  and  general  office  workers,  i 
From  the  study  of  this  one  book,  the  countless  number  of  secretaries  and  general  ' 
office  workers  can  get  all  the  bookkeeping  skill  that  the  large  majority  of  them 
w  ill  ever  need.  It  is  bookkeeping  for  the  millions. 

Tho  approach  is  non-tecbnical — just  a  common-sense  approach  to  a  ' 
common-sense  subject.  For  example,  you  will  find  plenty  of  recording  activity 
in  each  chapter — just  as  in  the  office,  and,  of  course,  the  same  kind  of  activity. 
The  study  material  and  the  exercises  deal  with  the  day-in  and  day-out  duties  of 

I  general  office  workers.  | 

As  the  class  progresses  through  the  book,  essential  procedures  are  re-  | 
viewed  repeatedly,  and  arithmetic,  bandwriting,  spelling,  typewriting,  office  pro- 

1  cedures  and  business  ethics  are  integrated  with  bookkeeping  skills.  What  office 
worker  couldn’t  use  such  training?  Truly  this  is  bookkeeping  for  the  millions. 

At  the  end  of  each  of  the  twenty  chapters  in  the  book  there  is 
a  pattern  of  activity  that  enables  the  student  to  run  the  gamut  of  record-keep¬ 
ing  experience.  The  pattern  runs — Things  to  Remember — Typing  Tips — What 
^  ould  You  Do? — Your  Bookkeeping  Business— Working  with  Words — Working 
with  Pen — Vi  orking  with  Numbers — Building  Bookkeeping  Skills — Working  in 
the  Office.  This  comprehensive  pattern  results  in  a  thorough  work  program. 

The  illustrations  arc  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  text.  There  is  ! 
a  profusion  of  them,  large  action  pictures  that  inspire  study  and  facilitate 
learning. 

This  is  an  ideal  text  for  a  one-year  bookkeeping  course. 

Accompanied  by  a  Teacher’s  Handbook.  Two  correlated  workbooks  are  available. 
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JS  application  of  skill  being  too  long  deferred  in 
business  classes?  The  growth  of  co-operative  part- 
time  classes  for  business  students  is  evidence  of  increased 
attention  being  paid  by  educators  to  the  need  for  applica¬ 
tion  while  still  in  school  of  skills  learned  in  school.  Yet 
this  application  is  still  not  by  any  means  universal  nor  does 
it  usually  start  before  the  completion  of  the  first  semester 
of  the  twelfth  year.  Could  it  beneficially  start  sooner? 
We  think  it  could. 


Margaret  Cranny 
Production  Editor 
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The  application  of  a  business  skill  can  range  from  the 
simplest  form  to  the  full-grown,  on-the-job  assignment. 
A  business  skill — for  example,  hoping — is  a  composite  skill 
made  up  of  many  simple  skills,  A  student  is  able  to  type 
simple  business  letters  and  school  themes  before  he  can 
type  a  statistical  report  or  a  financial  statement.  Strong 
evidence  that  business  teachers  may  be  deferring  applica¬ 
tion  too  long  is  seen  in  the  utilization  mainly  of  full-grown, 
on-the-job  assignments  requiring  the  mastery  of  all  the 
simple  skills  that  make  up  the  complete  skill.  A  much 
earlier  application  through  the  use  of  very  simple,  though 
no  less  practical,  assignments  might  be  made  to  consider¬ 
able  advantage. 

As  a  suggestion  for  experimentation,  why  not  prepare 
a  series  of  carefully  graded  applications  suitable  for  use 
once  every  week  or  two  throughout  the  entire  skill-building 
course?  Properly  controlled  and  supervised,  these  "job” 
assignments,  which  might  be  termed  "junior  grade”  (if 
you  want  to  give  a  military  flavor  to  the  term),  can  be¬ 
come  a  most  effective  teaching  device. 

Another  angle  to  this  suggestion  is  worth  investigating. 
We  refer  to  the  studies  of  the  cost  of  attending  high 
school,  extending  from  the  pioneer  study  by  George 
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(\)unts  ti)  the  New  Vi)ik  Regents  Inquiry, 
including  the  hndings  of  Bell  and  Jacob¬ 
son  in  their  study  of  NYA  data. 

These  studies  indicate  that,  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  large  percentages  of  students  attend¬ 
ing  from  well-to-do  families,  eight  out  of 
ten  graduate  from  high  school,  while  of 
the  relatively  small  percentages  from  the 
underprivileged  families,  only  one  out  of 
ten  graduates.  Expenses  increase  as  stu¬ 
dents  progress  through  school;  hence, 
when  most  of  them  are  taking  their  busi¬ 
ness  courses,  their  expenses  are  near  the 
top. 

During  the  life  of  NYA  the  average  an¬ 
nual  school  expenditures  reported  for  boys 
was  $73.74,  and  for  girls,  $87.66.  This 
expenditure  is  a  small  matter  for  well-to- 
do  families,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  serious 
one  for  families  with  a  modest  income  and 
with  more  than  one  child  in  school. 

The  majority  of  the  high  school  students 
majoring  in  business  subjects  do  not  come 
from  the  well-to-do  group.  If  these  stu¬ 
dents  could  earn  while  they  learn  without 
harming  their  health  or  their  education, 
their  earnings,  even  though  small,  would 
be  the  means  of  keeping  more  of  them  in 
high  school  until  graduation.  If,  at  the 
same  time,  their  earnings  came  from  the 
earlier  and  more  frequent  application  of 
the  skills  they  were  learning,  the  benefits 
would  be  doubly  valuable  because  one  of 
two  things  would  happen — either  the 
learning  time  would  be  shortened  or  the 
skills  would  be  higher. 

We  think  that  much  good  would  come 
from  a  wide  discussion  of  this  suggestion, 
but  we  are  not  interested  in  hearing  from 
those  who  will  tell  us  it  can’t  be  done  or 
it  shouldn’t  be  done.  We  urge  all  other 
business  educators  to  take  up  where  we 


are  leaving  off  and  see  what  should  be 
done  to  make  business  students’  endeavors 
more  productive  while  in  school. 

Our  Educational  Business 
With  Uncle  Sam 

MANY  states  are  confronted  with  the 
immediate  problems  of  adjusting  their 
educational  organizations  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  operate  federally  financed  pro¬ 
grams  without  encouraging  or  permitting 
Federal  control.  Three  Federal-state  pro¬ 
grams  in  prospect  are: 

1.  Distribution  of  educational  equip¬ 
ment  released  by  Federal  agencies. 

2.  The  construction  of  school  buildings. 

3.  Education  and  training  of  ex-service 
personnel. 

Involved  in  each  of  these  three  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  all  types  of  schools  within 
each  state.  It  is  impracticable  for  Congress 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  each  type 
of  school  in  a  state. 

The  Federal  Government  already  has 
developed  three  types  of  approaches  in  co¬ 
operating  with  state  education. 

These  three  types  have  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  and  added  consid¬ 
erably  to  the  cost  of  administration. 

A  conference  has  already  been  held  in 
Washington  to  lay  the  ground  work  for 
the  appointment  in  each  state  of  a  central 
unit  to  which  can  be  assigned  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  dealing  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  all  aspects  of  education. 

State  and  city  supervisors  of  business 
education  will  want  to  watch  with  an 
eagle  eye  state  action  along  this  line,  and 
particularly  the  personnel  being  consid¬ 
ered  for  appointment  to  all  state  education 
governing  bodies,  to  insure  the  wise  hand¬ 
ling  of  all  vocational-education  problems. 


It  was  diflerent  before  the  war;  a  busi¬ 
ness  bouse  could  give  time  to  bnisb  the 
training  of  men  and  women  who  had 
received  a  general  business  training  in 
school — today  the  need  is  for  those  wiio 
can  step  in  and  produce  at  once  with  a 
specific  skill. 

This  means  that  the  schools  are  being 
called  on  to  go  further  than  ever  in 
teaching  machine  operation  and  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic— and  Monroe  is  ready 
to  help  you.  The  Monroe  School  Manual 


The  Monroe  Educator— a  Monroe  Cal¬ 
culator  made  for  schools  only.  Keep 
the  Monroes  you  have  in  top  condition, 
make  them  last  until  Victory. 

of  Instruction  carries  beyond 
the  usual  30  lesson  course;  it 
offers  you  material  to  extend 
your  courses  as  far  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  specific  skill. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 


IV hen  sending  for  your  copies  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


OFFICE  PRACTICE  COURSE -a  30  lesson  course 
adapted  to  the  Monroe  Educator —50^  includ¬ 
ing  Teacher's  Manual. 

SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION-/n  2  parts; 
elementary  and  advanced  courses  for  students 
and  operators— $1.75  including  ansivers. 
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THE  LAW  OF  DAILY  LIVING 

The  law  under  which  we  work,  spend,  transact  busi¬ 
ness.  own  property,  borrow,  make  contracts — 

AMERICAN 
BUSINESS  LAW 

By  R.  Robert  Rosenberg 

INDUCTIVE  CASE-METHOD  APPROACH 

MEETS  A  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVE 

All  of  the  social  values  oi  business  low  that  a  clear-thinking  author  con 
visualize  are  soundly  developed  in  this  text.  More  than  a  hundred  social¬ 
ized  drawings  support  this  objective;  the  content  develops  social  values 
throughout. 

BRILLIANT  AUTHORSHIP 

In  this  book  the  brilliant  talent  oi  an  author  oi  proved  ability  is  iocussed  on 
business  low,  a  subject  that  he  has  taught  with  much  success.  You  will 
iind  in  this  book  the  same  outstanding  qualities  that  characterize  his  series 
oi  business  arithmetic  texts. 

PLAN  AND  ARRANGEMENT 

This  ieature  will  attract  the  attention  and  quick  approval  oi  business  low 
teachers.  The  study  unit  centers  in  the  "section"  .  .  .  one  ior  each  topic 
oi  law  presented,  several  in  each  chapter,  189  in  all.  Timed  drills  (tests) 
iollow  each  chapter. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  illustrations  are  purposeiul  and  plentiiul.  They  include  a  series  oi 
iunctioncd  drawings  (pen  and  ink  sketches)  that  are  unique  and  highly 
interesting. 

TEACHERS  MANUAL 

This  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  other  Rosenberg  aids  ior  teachers — realistic 
assistance  in  teaching. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  further  information. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Son  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London 


H’lieii  inquiring  about  this  book  please  mention  the  Business  Education  H’orld. 
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2  nEUI  PRRGTIGE  SETS! 


THE  PATHFINDER  PRACTICE  SET 
IN  PAYROLL  RECORD  KEEPING 


20  Student  Hours 


$1.07  (Less  School  Discount) 


NFA’ER  HKI'ORE  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  payroll  accounting  been  as  important  as  it  is] 
today.  Social  security  laws,  wage-and-hour  laws,  pay-as-you-go  legislation,  and  other  federal  and 
stale  laws  and  regulations  have  combined  to  place  a  premium  on  the  services  of  trained  clerical 
workers — esjTecially  those  who  understand  payroll  routines. 

This  set  consists  of  text  material,  practice  instructions,  and  a  complete  set  of  standard  payroll  leaves, 
employee  earnings  records,  and  prescribed  governmental  reports.  Latest  data  are  given  on  social 
security  laws,  wage-and-hour  regulations,  and  workmen’s  compensation  insurance.  A  supplement 
covering  the  pay-as-you-go  withholding  tax  is  included. 

The  practice  assignments  provide  ample  experience  in  figuring  regular  and  overtime  hours,  gross 
earnings,  deductions  for  old-age  benefits,  unemployment  insurance,  and  war  bond  purchases.  Post¬ 
ing  to  the  earnings  records  and  preparation  of  federal  and  stale  returns  are  included.  The  set 
also  makes  an  ideal  calculator  problem. 


THE  PATHFINDER  CLERICAL  PRACTICE  SET 

50  Student  Hours  $2.00  (Less  School  Discount) 

This  set  is  a  short  course  that  will  train  young  men  and  women,  in  a  limited  period  of  time,  to  be 
competent  clerical  workers  or  assistant  bookkeepers.  It  is  not  a  complete  double-entry  bookkeeping 
course;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a  short  practice  set  course  that  will  enable  your  students  to 
fill  clerical  jobs  in  a  manner  that  will  reflect  great  credit  upon  your  institution.  j 

It  will  familiarize  your  students  with  the  vitally  important  papers  of  business:  invoices,  credit 
memorandums,  purchase  requisitions,  purchase  orders,  checks,  deposit  tickets,  cash  register  reports, 
customers’  and  vendors’  statements.  It  will  train  them  to  make  entries  on  the  records  of  sales,  in¬ 
voices,  cash  received,  and  checks  drawn  and  to  foot  and  prove  these  records.  It  will  also  teach 
them  to  post  to  the  accounts  receivable  and  accounts  payable  ledgers.  All  the  work  is  done  on 
genuine  standard  forms. 


Charles  R.Hadley  Company  ►  paAfinders 

330  NORTH  LOS  ANGELES  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES  12.  CALIF. 


•DEPOSITORIES;  New  York  *  ,  Chicogo 


Detroit  '  •  Son  Francisco 


When  ordering  these  Pathfinders  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Wear  it  out 


This  year  old  coats,  old  shoes,  are  a  badge 
of  honor.  They  show  you’re  sensible  enough 
to  know  that  one  way  to  keep  prices  down 
is  to  wear  your  old  things  out ! 


That’s  the  thing  to  do  in  wartime.  Eat 
every  bite  of  food,  save  every  scrap  of  soap, 
make  a  patriotic  habit  of  stretching  all  the 
supplies  in  the  house  so  they  go  further. 


or  do  without! 


Make  it  do 


When  you  put  your  money  in  War  Bonds, 
in  savings,  in  taxes,  in  insurance — you’re 
helping  to  fight  the  war  and  build  a  sound, 
stable  nation  for  the  peace  to  come. 


Before  you  spend  a  penny  in  wartime,  ask 
yourself,  “Do  I  really  need  this?  Or  do  I 
have  something  now  that  will  do?’’  As  you 
patch  and  dam,  you  keep  prices  down. 


It’s  your  money  you’re  saving  when  By  never  spending  a  thin  dime  you 

you  help  keep  prices  down.  For  it’s  buy-  could  turn  into  a  War  Stamp.  By  think¬ 
ing  too  much  when  there’s  too  little  to  ing  twice — and  thinking  "No” — at 

buy  that  sends  prices  up.  And  when  every  urge  to  open  your  purse, 

prices  go  up — and  keep  going  up — your  3y  wearing  old  things  out,  making 
savings,  your  future,  are  in  danger .  makeshifts  do.  Remember,  it’s  the  things 

How  can  you  help  keep  prices  down?  you  don’t  buy  that  keep  prices  down! 

See  that  prices  go  no  higher. . . 

Be  a  Saver— not  a  Buyer! 

k  UnltedStstes  war  mesaage  prepared  by  the  War  Advertising  Counell;  approved  by  the  Office  of  War 
Informatioa:  and  eontrlbuted  by  this  magaaine  in  cooperation  with  the  Magasine  Publishers  of  America. 
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•  •  •  and  business  machines  require  trained  operators 


Schools  ore  taking  those 
steps  to  meet  the  demand 
for  troined  operators 

Makins  better  use  of  machines 
during  regular  classroom  hours: 
proTidins  additional  practice 
periods  and  short  courses  for 
special  and  postsraduate  students, 
r 

Expandins  the  curriculum  to  in¬ 
clude  ereninss  and  Saturdays,  so 
that  a  sreater  number  of  studenu 
can  be  trained  in  machine  work, 
r 

Usins  the  most  modem  practice 
texts  and  teacfains  materials; 
improving  trainins  procedures 
so  students  may  attain  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  skill  in  the  shortest  time. 
r 

Teaching  the  up-to-date  office 
machine  sfaort-cuta  and  operating 
techniques  used  today  in  war  in¬ 
dustries  and  poyemment  offices. 
* 

Makinp  a  wider  tanpe  of  skills 
ayailable  by  increasing  the 
number  of  elective  courses 
which  provide  machine  training. 


Because  of  wartime’s  tremendous  volume  of  figuring 
and  accounting  work,  business  machines  are  now  more 
than  ever  recognized  as  "indispensable”  equipment — 
and  the  demand  for  trained  operators  has  correspond¬ 
ingly  increased. 

In  response  to  this  unprecedented  demand,  both  public 
and  private  schools  are  placing  more  emphasis  on 
machine  training  in  the  classroom.  Students  are  pro¬ 
vided  better  opportunities  for  developing  various  de¬ 
grees  of  operating  skill,  or  for  acquainting  themselves 
generally  with  business  machines. 

The  Burroughs  Educational  Division  offers  you,  as  a 
free  wartime  service,  tested  suggestions  for  enlarging 
operator  training  programs,  and  up-to-the-minute 
information  on  newest  operating  techniques,  practice 
programs,  texts  and  materials. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT  32.  MICHIGAN 

Burroughs 


